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THIRD EDITION 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. JACOBS, Author of “ Many 
Cargoes,” ILllustrated, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“His wit and humour are perfectly irresistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of 
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sailed.”—Daily News. 
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FANCY FREE. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of 
**Children of the Mist.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A humorous book. Uniform with ‘* The Human Boy.” 


THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA MACNAB. By 


S. MACNAUGHTAN. Crown 8vo, 6s 


TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By ZACK, Author of 
“Life is Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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know of nothing like it.”—Outlook. 


THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W. E. NORRIS. 


Crown 8V0, 6s. 


A FOOL’S YEAR. By E. H. "ean Author of ‘* Mr. 
Blake of Newmarket.” Crown 8vo, 6s 


CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. “MASON, Author of “ The 
Courtship ot Morrice Buckler,” “Miranda of the Balcony,” &c. Illus- 
trated by Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“*Clementina’ is one of the best of Mr. Mason’s romances. It is written 
in the true spirit 6f adventure; it holds theattention ee ee 
“A romance of the most ‘delicate ingenuity and humour . . the very 
quintessence of romance.”—Spectator. 
* A fine story of adventure. Sten eet P. - 

THE ALIEN F. ¥. MONTRESOR, Author of ‘Into the 
Highways and r ges.” Crown 8vo, 6: 

“Fresh, unconventional, and instinct with human sympathy.”— Man- 
chester Guardian. 


“Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out of passions and necessities | 


elementarily human. Perfect art.”—Spectator. 


ANGEL. By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Peggy of the 


Bartons.” , Mn 8vo, 6s. 


** Pre-eminently a book which will appeal to  neenen -"—Daily Mail. | 
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** Much humour and pathos.”—Glasgow Hera 


A GALLANT QAKER. By M. H. ROBERTON. 


trated. Crown 8v 
FORTUNE’S DARLING. By WALTER RAYMOND, 


Author of ** Love and Quiet Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of 
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THE MILLION. 8 
‘* Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is a powerful piece of writing, and in the intensity of its moral pur- 
pose the best the author has yet g ven us. ”— Morning Leader. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. By JANE 
BARLOW, Author of “ Ivish Idylis.” Crown &8vo, 
“ Miss Barlow has the truth in her, and the people she describes are 
real people.”—Morning Leader. 
THE YEAR ONE: A Page of the French Revolution. By 
J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, Author of “The Clash of Arms.” Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 6 
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and the personages exc ate a ready interest.”— Scoteman. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. By 8S. BARING-GOULD, Author of 
wee ” With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
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finish. An excellent story.”—Glasgow Her 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


RICKERBY’ § FOLLY. By TOM GALLON, Author of 
Kiddy.” Crown nee 6s, 

“Ve exoiting 
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| and White, 


“The story has all the charm of a revelation. 
admirable taste and my -* — Pall Mall Gazette. 


HEAPER EDITION 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
LLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
ery With 319 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Fasteners. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Royal 8vo, 20s. net. 
THE BROTHERS DALZIEL. A Record of Fifty 


Work. Written by THEMSELVES. With 150 Illustrations. 
4to, 2is. net. 


The record of the work of the celebrated En 
of beautiful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. Millais, Lord Leighton, and 
other great Artists. The book isa history of the finest black-and-white 
work of the nineteenth century. 


It is written with 


Years’ 
Large 


ravers, containing a Gallery 


| THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By CHARLES LAMB. With over 


100 Illustrations by A 
Lucas. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6 
This is probably the most beautiful edition of Lamb’s Essays that has 
ever been published. The illustrations display the most remarkable sym- 
pathy. insight, and skill, and the introduction is by a critic whose know- 
dge of Lamb is unrivalled. 
THE ANNALS OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. By E. H. 
PEARCE, M.A. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
REGNUM DEI. The Brampton Lectures of 1901. 
ay Ig aga D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 
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THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By Viscount 


A STO rE rat UCR, By ENGLAND. By 
PEACE or WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M. S&S. 
THUEN. With 2 Maps. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s.; also 
faa 8vo, 3d. net. (Eighty-sixth Thousand. 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. CRAIG. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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A LITTLE BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. Edited by A. C. 
DEANE. Pott 8vo, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (Litile Library. 
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Edited by Epwarp Hutron. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 

2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Isaac Watton. Edited by 
J. BUCHAN. Pott 8vo,cloth, 1s.6d. net; leather, 2s.6d.net. [Little Library. 


. Garth Jones, and an Introduction by E. V. 


By A. 
Demy 8vo, 
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| THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD, By E.C.58. GIBSON, 


D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations. ro. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
leather, 4s. net. (Little Biographies. 
THE | CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 


AND JAMES WARD. Edited by ERNEST FLETCHER. With 
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| THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With Introduction and 


Notes by R. B. RACKHAM, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. €d. 
[Oxford Commentaries. 


ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. BARNES, D. D. , Fellow of, Peterhouse 
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ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. 
Edited by W. J. KNOX-LITTLE, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 
2s. €d. net. (Library of Devotion. 


THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and _— by C. 8S. JERRAM, M.A. Pott Bvo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. (Library of Devotion. 

BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. SPOONER, M.A., Fellow of New 

College, Oxford. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Leaders of Religion. 
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F.S.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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LYTTELTON, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS, Illustrated. Square feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Messrs. Methuen have in preparation a series of children’s books under 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


KING MONMOUTH: being a History of the Career of 
ames Scott, the Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. By ALLAN FEA, With 14 
hotogravure Portraits, a Folding Plan of the Battle of Sedgemoor, and up- 

wards of 100 Black-and-white Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. ‘ 


THOMAS WOLSEY, Legate and Reformer. a! ETHELDRED 
L. Taunton, author of *‘ The History of the Jesuits in England,” &c. Contain- 
ing 21 full-page lithographs by T. R. Way. Demy 8vo, gilt top, price rss. net. 


JANE AUSTEN: Her Homes and Her Friends. By Con- 
sTANCE Hitt, With numerous Black-and-white Illustrations by ELien G. 
Hitt. Together with Photogravure and Collotype Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo, 
gilt top, 21s. net. 

The object of this work is to give a picture of Jane Austen's daily life in her 
different homes, of her intercourse with the various members of her own family, 
to whom she was warmly attached, and her friends and neighbours, and thus to 
realise the influences that affected her as a writer. The accomplishment of this 
object has been facilitated by the fortunate acquisition of new material. 


THE WESSEX OF THOMAS HARDY. By Professor Ber- 
TRAM WINDLE. With nearly roo Illustrations by Edmund H. New. Demy 8vo, 
gilt top, 21s. net. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe printed on Japanese vellum, bound in buckram, 
demy 8vo, and limited to 50 copies, for sale in England and America, 63s. net. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS. Uniform with ‘The Educa- 
tion of Mr. Pipp.” Oblong folio (12 in. by 18 in.), 20s. 
A pe containing illustrations from Mr. Gibson’s volumes will be sent 
post free. 


ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN AND NEAR LONDON. 
24 full-page Lithographs by T. R. Way. With Descriptive Notes by FREDERIC 
CHAPMAN. Demy 4to, ars. net. 

This edition is limited to Dae? copies, 365 of which are for sale. 
niform with 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF OLD RICHMOND. 


New and Cheap Edition, 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
Grant ALLEN. With nearly 200 Illustrations by Edmund H. New, and 
Photogravure Portraits of White’s Correspondents. Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


POETS OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION. By Wittiam 
ArcHER. With 33 Full-Page Portraits reproduced from woodcuts by Robert 
Bryden. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 

“Mr. Archer has donea capital piece of work, which all those who care for the 
imaginative and artistic efforts of our generation will be glad to keep on their 
bookshelves.” —Daily Telegraph. 


























WALT WHITMAN: An meeng. By Epmonp Hotmes. Together 
with a Selection from Whitman's Poetry. Uniform with ‘* The Silence of Love.” 
Post 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 





Fourth Edition Now Ready. 
MEN AND LETTERS. By Hersert Paut. Crown 8vo, ss. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY. 
GOODY TWO SHOES PICTURE BOOK. 


CRANE, containing :— 
GOODY TWO SHOES. 
ALADDIN. 
THE YELLOW DWARF. 
One volume complete, with end papers, collective title, and decorative cloth cove. 
lemy 4to, 4s. 6d. 


ROUND the WORLD to WYMPLAND. By Evetyn Suarp, 
author of “ Wymps,” ‘‘All the Way to Fairyland,” &c. With numerous IIllustra- 
tions and a Cover-design by Alice B. Weedwesd. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PROVERBS IMPROVED. In 24 full-page Coloured Pictures by 
Grace H. May, with Rhymes written round them. By FrepeRiIc CHAPMAN, 
Oblong imperial 16mo, boards, 2s, 6d. 


12th Edition. , 
THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kennetu GRAHAME. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. Also an Illustrated Edition, pott 4to, 6s. net. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. . 
A CHILD'S GARDEN of VERSES. With over 190 Illustrations 
by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, ss. net. [Fifth Edition. 


FOR LOVERS OF FICTION. 


THE USURPER. By W. J. Locke, author of ‘‘ Derelicts,” “ Idols,” 
* White Dove,” &c., &c. 6s. 

“* Arresting,’ is the right word to apply to Mr. Locke’s book. Beyond all the 
excellence of the characterisation and the interest the story evokes, which make 
it one of the most attractive novels of the year, thereis the true insight in dealing 
with several of the problems of humanity, the stimulus to thought which is alike 
rare and unforgettable.”— Daily Telegraph. . 


THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. By Ricnarp Bacot, author 
of “A Roman Mystery ” and *‘ Casting of Nets.” 6s. - 

“ Purely a novel of society, interesting, it gives real portraits of the world as 
we know it. Readers who like a novel dealing with the world they live 
in, and peopled, not with dummies, but with real live characters, who act. from 
understandable motives, will find this a thoroughly amusing and interesting 
book.’ ’— Spectator. 
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DAINTY GIFT BOOKS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS. With 11 Full-page Illustrations, a 
Cover-Design and Ornaments. ¥ mec Ospovat. 
niform wi 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. [Imperial 16mo, 3s..6d. net. 


FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE: Letters on Things 
Natural, Things Serious, Things Frivolous. By Heten Mitman (Mrs. Catp- 
WeLL Crorron). With a Cover-Design by EdmundH. New. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. ERE cee a eae SS a ee See A A 
‘ THE WORLD'S DELIGHT. By Mary J. H. Sxrine. Crown 
VO, 6s. 

‘“‘ For the student and lover of children the book is full of revelation and delight, 
for it is written with humour and sympathy.”—Glasgow Herald. 























Mr. JOHN LANE will send, post free, to any address 
his LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and 
PROSPECTUSES. 


JOHN LANE, VIGO STREET. LONDON, W., and NEW YORK. 








Messrs. DENT regret that they can only set forth 
a selection of their New Books in this column, 
but would be glad to post a New Illustrated List 
to any address. 





DENT’S NEW AUTHORISED LARGE-TYPE EDITION OF 


THACKERAY. 


Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. 
THACKERAY’'S PROSE WORKS, complete by arrangement, 
illustrated throughout by C. E. Brock, and edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
In Thirty Volumes, small crown 8vo, 3s. net per vol. Alsoa Large Paper 
Edition, limited to 100 sets. Just published : [See Prospectus. 


VANITY FAIR. With 30 Illustrations and Portrait (3 vols.). 





, THE FIRST COLLECTED EDITION OF 
HAZLITT’S WORKS, Edited by A. R. WALLER and 


ARNOLD Gover, with an Introduction by W. E. Hentey. With Por- 
traits. In 12 vols., 7s. 6d. net per vol. Limited to 500 sets. Sold 
-in Sets only. Vol. 1 immediately. [See Prospectus. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by 
ARNOLD GLOVER, with Introduction by AUstin Dosson. With 100 
Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON, and numerous Portraits. 3 vols. 
22s. 6d. net. Also a Large Paper Edition. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ In many way the best edition we have seen, 
and certainly it is the most beautiful.......To the text there are just 
sufficient usetul notes, and Mr. Austin Dobson's topographical intro- 
duction tells us exactly what we want to know.” 


NAPOLEON’S LETTERS TO JOSEPHINE. 
For the first time collected and translated, with Notes. By H. F. 
Hatt (F.R.HistS.). With Portraits, Facsimiles, &c. s. 6d. 
net. [ Shortly. 


LADY’S CHILLINGHAM’S HOUSE-PARTY. 


An English version of ParLLeron’s ‘‘ Le Monde ou I'on s’ennuie.” 
Bv Sepastian Evans and F. B. Gotpney. Illustrated by H. M. 
Brock. 3s. 6d. net. 


IN MEMORY OF W. V. By WittiaAM Canton. 


With Portraits, &c. 3s. 6d. net. [Jmmediately. 





THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 


Edited by leading Scholars, with Introductions, Notes, Tables, Maps, &c. 
Photogravure Frontispieces, (Uniform with the ‘Temple Shake- 
speare.”) Per vol.: cloth, 1s, net ; leather, 1s, 6d. net. 

The Sfectator.—‘' The volumes areas thoroughly sound pieces of work 
from the booklover's point of view, as all Messrs. Dent’s productions in 
the ‘ Temple’ series.... ..[As to the editing] we could not have the general 
results of the higher criticism stated in a more lucid and reasonable way.” 


Two Volumes appearing monthly. Already published :— 
GENESIS, by A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D. ; EXODUS, by A. R. S. Ken- 


nepy, D.D.; MATTHEW, MARK, by Dean or Ery; LEVITICUS, 
by. J. A. Paterson, D.D. *,* For Full Particulars see Prospectus. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


STORIES OF THE TUSCAN ARTISTS. By 
AvpintA Wuerry. With 8 Photogravure and 45 Half-tone Repro- 
ductions from their works. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 
Limited to 750 copies. 

THE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND. Each Volume 


with Coloured Frontispiece, Cover Design, and 175 Illustrations by 


Cuas. Rosinson. 4s. 6d. net. 
KING COLE, by J..M.Gisson. KING HERLA, by W. Canton. 


unch.—*' This erudite collection possesses the charm of finding 
old friends bound together anew in the happiest style. There are 
delightful pictures on nearly every page.” 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Edited by Marian 
Epwarpes. With roo Illustrations by R, ANNING BELL. 55s. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ The illustrations are among the best we 
have seen, both for accurate and delicate drawing, and for the 
‘Grimm’ spirit put into them.” 
THE BAIRN BOOKS. Each with 35 Coloured 
Illustrations by Cuas. Ropinson. 1g, $d, net, or together in box, 
2s. 6d. net. THE FARM BOOK. A BOOK OF DAYS. 


Atheneum.—“ Have the great advantage of being illustrated by 
Mr. Robinson, whose drawings show a distinct and delightful style.’, 


SAINTS OF ITALY. ULegends Retold by Etta 


Noyes. Illustrated by Dora Noyes after the Old Masters. 4s. 6d. net. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Each with Coloured 7 and 11 Full-page Illustrations, Per 
vol., 1s. 6d. net ; limp lambskin, 2s. net. ew volumes :— 


STORIES FROM MORTE D’ARTHUR. By 


Beatrice Cray. Illustrated by CATHERINE E, HuGues, 
PERRAULT’S FAIRY TALES. ilustrated by 
Cuas. Rosinson. é : 
Also 9 other popular volumes ; see List. 











*.* Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining their 
Publications, Messrs. Dent would be pleased to forward any 
Book on receipt of the published price and postage. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30, Bedford Street, London. 
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REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES PAGET. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES PAGET, 


Stephen Paget. 1 vol., pp. 438. London: 
{ 1901. 128. 6d. 


Edited by 
Longmars. 


WELL known among the men of science of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century were two brothers, con- 
spicuously alike in aspect and manners; the elder, Sir 
George Paget, Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge 
and Chairman of the Medical Council; the younger, 
Sir James Paget, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. They 
were tall, slender men, with aquiline features, high 
cheekbones, and deeply overhanging brows which gave a 
singular keenness to the glance of the eyes, eyes which in 
James especially were luminous and wont to belie their first 
stern expression by gleams of inner gentleness and sweet- 
ness. Sir George, early in life, became a Fellow of Caius ; 
made quickly a wide consulting practice in the Eastern 
counties ; as a teacher of medicine, with Humphrey in 
anatomy and surgery, reorganised the school of medicine in 
Cambridge, and only by some strange blundering of votes 
missed the final honour of the mastership of his College. 
By these early successes he escaped the hard discipline of 
James’s early years; but it was due to this ease of circum- 
stances, to a certain fastidiousness, and also, no doubt, to 
less powerful endowments of mind that he left little more 
than the vivid memory of a man of much personal ascen- 
dancy, of great charm of manner and conversation, and of 
wide and refined accomplishment in his profession. 

Very different were the early years of the younger 
brother. Many lives have been more dramatic, more epoch- 
making, more apostolic, than that of Sir James Paget ; nay, 
if in genius Paget did not stand in the first rank—in the 
rank of Darwin, of Pasteur—yet no life surely was more 
perfect in its balance of ethical, intellectual, and social gifts. 
In the gentleness and simplicity of Paget his austerity might 
be forgotten, in the charity his piercing insight into in- 
dividual character, in the love of beautiful and happy 
things his self-denial and fortitude, in his modesty the vast 
stores of his knowledge and the breadth and lucidity of his 
mind. And, indeed, as we speak of lives more dramatic 
than his, we are almost tempted to retract our words. If 
in the story of the first quarter of a century in London his 
sphere was too narrow and his place too subordinate for 
the hero of a drama, we see revealed in those early years 
the qualities of a rare heroism. During this time it was 
that the various and contrasted features of his character had 
a wonderful play. Loving the colour, the light, and the 
graces of life, yet never in all these years did Paget allow 
himself to enter a place of public amusement, or scarcely 
even into society. Gentle as he was under the selfish tena- 
city of his seniors in office, and under the abuses of promo- 
tion by purchase, he surprised his rivals by an unflinching 
and almost fierce assertion of his just rights when his oppor- 
tunities came. Modest and self-effacing in his labours for 
the School of St. Bartholomew’s, and for the Catalogue 
Museum of the Colleges of Surgeons, yet he was so bold as 
to abide the time of his success with serene assurance ; and, 
moreover, not to shrink from entering into an engagement 
which could not end in marriage till seven years afterwards. 
“Tt would have been difficult,” he says, “ to do anything not 
immoral which could have seemed more imprudent 
yet no human wisdom could have devised a step so wise as 
was this rash engagement.” His love lightened his bur- 
dens, beautified his life, and consecrated his hopes. 

Briefly, Paget’s early career was after this wise: 
Owing to his father’s reverses in business, he left school 
at the age of sixteen, and went into apprenticeship to a 
surgeon of Yarmouth. In 1834 he entered at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. In 1836 he was qualified. He then 
obtained the Curatorship of the Museum, at a salary 
little more than nominal. In 1843 he became Lecturer 
on Physiology, and Warden of the College, which, indeed, 


he may be said to have founded. In 1844 he married on 
most precarious means ; and not till 1847 did he become 
Assistant Surgeon to the Hospital. In 1851 he was elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society. At this time he had given 
some fifteen years to school work and research, and prac- 
tice had hardly begun. When in 1854 he moved into 
Henrietta-street he was as poor as when he came up to 
London ; he was forty years of age, and he had been 
qualified for eighteen years. Then, however, success came 
quickly and affluently. During those previous years, by 
unwearied industry, by incessant observation of nature—a 
faculty which he had created or cultivated as a botanist of 
no mean reputation during his apprenticeship—by the use 
of the microscope, then just developing into a valuable 
instrument of research, by laborious attainment of the 
French and German languages, whereby he stood almost 
alone in his command of foreign scientific progress at a 
time when Virchow and Pasteur were beginning to rebuild 
modern pathology, and again by the perfecting of a literary 
style as strong and lucid as it was scholarly and elegant, 
Paget had built up his chief work, Lectures on Surgical 
Pathology. This remarkable treatise appeared in 1853, 
and, both in respect of the wealth of its matter and the 
beauty of its form, took its place at once as a medical 
classic. Meanwhile, even at the outset of professional 
success, his imperative engagements in lecture-room, 
ward, and museum, and the necessary contribution of 
every accumulation of savings towards his share in the 
repayment of his father’s debts, made life still very hard 
for him. He was compelled to save every sixpence. In 
answer to his wife’s entreaties during his fatigue and ex- 
haustion to engage even a cab, he would answer, “It can- 
not be done; there’s no money for it. . it’s no use 
thinking about it.” The attack of pneumonia which pros- 
trated him about this time was perhaps inevitable. 

But the reward of his stupendous patience, self-re- 
pression, and indefatigable labour was now not far off ; 
he rose quickly to the head of the surgical branch of his 
profession; his income rapidly became very large; and 
at the time of his death, at the age of eighty-five, he had 
been for forty-one years a Member of the Household of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and for thirty-six years of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Such in bald outline was the life of one who was 
more than a great surgeon. Of his other distin- 
guished endowments we can touch upon two only; upon 
his gifts as a writer and as a speaker, and the rare eleva- 
tion and grace of his personal character. His public 
speeches were models of weight, clearness, and finish. An 
orator perhaps he ought not to be called—not that is in 
the sense in which we should use the word of Mr. Glad- 
stone, for example, or of the Bishop of Ripon. His 
speeches were rather of the kind called Addresses; the 
delivery of polished literary compositions previously 
written, rather than fiery outbursts of vehemence or pas- 
sion, fusing thought to instant heat and forging out of it its 
own fiery tongue. Paget would begin in his orderly. way as 
the clock struck; he spoke simply, quietly, and impres- 
sively ; his matter was broadly and originally built up; 
there was no shallow place in his thought; the language 
was choice and telling, and the sentences perfect in struc- 
ture and cadence. He would marshal his thoughts one by 
one, gathering them about his subject, keeping them clear 
and coherent, even in the deepest middle of his argument, 
and turning the periods of it so as to reach its conclusion 
as the hour ended. His fine face and impressive manner 
prevented any sense of tameness in his strict repression of 
gesture. It is not to be supposed that these great literary 
qualities were mere gifts of nature ; without natural capa- 
city, indeed, no labour could have created them: even from 
his early youth he took infinite and scholarly pains in com- 
position. In his first letters and lectures we see it; as, for 
instance, at the close of a paragraph in an early lecture, the 
following cadence: “There is no principle in pathology 
more important than this: let the falling leaves remind us 
of it.” (Let the colon be noted; Paget did not leave 
stops to the printer.) Pasteur said of his speaking (p. 410): 
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“ Sa personne a comme un rayonnement de bonté émanant 
d'une flamme intérieure.” It is scarcely less remarkable 
that all his writing was done in the midst of his family 
circle. He sat at his own small share of the big round 
table, took his wine or his tea, heard the music and praised 
it, but did not stop writing for it; and so, rarely putting 
aside his work for a talk, he would occupy himself till two 
o’clock in the morning. In later years he allowed himself 
a little more social relaxation ; and enjoyed an evening at 
Grillions, The Club, or the Literary Society ; yet even then 
on his return home he would open his desk and write to a 
late hour. 

It is impossible to think of Paget’s life without some 
reference to the religious side of it. Curious and compre- 
hensive as was his intellect, his mind seemed never to have 
played analytically upon the scheme or origins of Christian 
doctrine. The present writer retains an ineffaceable 
memory of a conversation with him on the sources of 
religious faith, when the earnestness of his interest in the 
somewhat perplexed convictions of his friend formed a 
vivid contrast with the serenity of his own, which seemed 
never to have reflected a ripple of doubt. Herein arose 
spontaneously his unwearied gentleness, graciousness, 
patience, and incessant thought for others ; and a quiet and 
natural sanctity in all his thoughts on great things. 

It may be that he had the defect of these qualities, 
that he was no fighter, that he was too ready to suppose a 
majority to be right, that he would mistrust and withhold 
his own opinion in public affairs ; but those who attributed 
his gentleness to lack of opinions, or of keen and humorous 
understanding of mankind, were liable to be rudely 
awakened; as was a certain enterprising man of 
business who offered Paget a commission on the 
introduction of his wares. Of his shrewd insight 
into men we have many instances in his letters. 
One very interesting appreciation occurs on p. 315: 
“We dined to-day with the Knowles’s, and met, among 
others, Cardinal Manning with his nearly saintly but not 
strong face and graceful but not brilliant or very profound 
conversation.” Again he says (p. 363): “Miss 7 
suspect, finds you not fool enough or rogue enough; she 
is one of those clever persons who insist upon being cheated 
by someone more clever still.” On p. 367 he speaks of 
“the pleasure which some good men have whe they think 
that others are failing to do good under other guidance than 
their own.” As Warden he writes to his brother: “I am 
glad to say that I do not think there is a strictly con- 
scientious man in the college: they are all therefore nearly 
manageable.” He was wont to make written diagnoses of 
his pupils ; some hundreds of these entries exist. Thus: 
(P. 181.) “Most laborious, honest, intelligent; but 
strange-tempered, fastidious, scrupulous, impracticable. 
He would do nothing in an ordinary way, served 
everyone well but himself, and was always losing 
ground.” . “Eccentric, not clever, always irre- 
solute, and liking strange ways of doing things.” 
raae “Avery idle, agreeable student, clear-headed, 
and with much natural ability; exceedingly trouble- 
some, but justly popular.” . “One of the 
most laborious, clear-headed, and capacious students I ever 
knew. He could learn anything without a fault. Besides, 
he was evidently modest, pious, and gentle. So beautiful 
a mind surely never occupied so strange and grotesque a 
body: and this inferior part of him died after his second 
year of study.” 

For the writing and editing of this Life—which happily 
includes an autobiographical sketch—we have nothing but 
praise. Mr. Stephen Paget inherits his father’s skill of 
writing English ; the bulk of the volume is not beyond the 
staple and the importance of the life to be narrated ; and 
the extracts from letters have been so carefully managed 
as not to reiterate whimsical, passing, or humorously ex- 
aggerated opinions whereby, as some recent examples have 
proved too well, certain partial aspects of character are 
a emphasised, and the impression of the whole dis- 
torted, 





ABOUT SOME OLD LIBRARIES. 


THE CARE OF Books. By J. W. Clark, M.A,, F.S.A. Impl. 8vo. 
18s: net. Cambridge: University Press. 


“Or making many books,” said the Preacher, “there 
is no end”—but even he never foresaw the extent to 
which that other burden would increase, the business—a 
formidable one if book-making were to-morrow prohibited 
by law—of looking after them when made. 

It may be said, of course, that the mass of books pro- 
duced in modern times are not preserved, nor worth pre- 
serving. Although the officials and the shelves of the 
British Museum groan under their burden of printed rubbish 
and worthless ephemera, outside those walls such things are 
mercifully unprotected. The “old book,” shabbier and 
shabbier year by year, is resolved into dust and earth whereof 
is grown corn for the nourishment of a fresh generation of 
scribblers. 

The scholarly and conscientious monograph whose 
title stirs these reflections is, in brief, a sketch of man’s 
struggles in the past against this natural drift of things ; but 
with an important omission. For an “ Essay on the develop- 
ment of Libraries and their fittings from the earliest times to 
the year 1800”—the limitation imposed on his work by 
Mr. J. W. Clark—says nothing of the very material matter 
of bookbinding. Yet when we take up and open, not with- 
out a struggle, some volume of ancient theology lapped in 
yellow stamped pigskin and clasped with engraved bronze, 
we can well imagine the wraith of the binder standing up 
to claim the greatest credit, of all parties concerned, for its 
preservation in what the booksellers call “ immaculate” con- 
dition. Thus it seems to us that a complete work on the 
subject of The Care of Books* would include a practical 
chapter (one would be sufficient) on bindings, and another 
on the best methods of protecting books (ancient and 
modern) now in use. 

Accepting the “book,” however, as the finished 
chattel with all material adjuncts, the history of its custody 
in early days bas here been traced with a scrupulous care 
which, in the scantiness of extant material, dwells affec- 
tionately upon every intelligible theory or plausible con- 
jecture concerning long-vanished libraries and their probable 
“ fittings.” 

The book was first of all elementary in its outline and 
requirements, being, in fact, a baked tablet, tile or brick. 
Of such-.was the early Assyrian library, of which, indeed, 
little more is known. 

Next, with the discovery of papyrus, it became a roll, 
a form long retained by the vellum or skin book, which in 
classic times was wrapped round a painted or gilt stick 
(umbilicus), with knobs (cornua) at each end, and often kept 
in a box (scrinium or capsa). The “ pigeon-hole,” however, 
as we know it, was an early invention, the term used for it 
being naturally enough one applied to the cells of bees 
(forus, forulus), though the still familiar “ nest” (nidus) was 
also used. These details would doubtless interest us more 
but that both the above practices are still in use in the 
twentieth century. When more numerous, rolled MSS. were 
inevitably stacked on shelves (plutei or pegmata). Early in 
the Christian era “ presses ” (armaria) were in constant use ; 
and the regular form of library under the Roman Empire 
seems to have been a system of book-cases round the room, 
adorned with inscriptions and busts of famous authors (or 
those whose works were in the cases) ranged above them. - 

Tt is obvious, one may observe in passing, that the 
“ umbilicus” and other apparatus correspond historically to 
the modern “ binding,” though the whole thing was in every 
way less convenient and effective than the bound “ volume,” 
which still in the course of being taken from the shelf, 
perused and replaced, perferm~ a surprising number of 
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revolutions upon the axis of its back. When we add that 
with elaborately decorated books, bound in heavy and 
durable materials,.there came in the curious practice of 
chaining, we have said pretty well all that is to be said of 
actual and material “ care of books” in early times. Seeing 
the immense rarity and costliness of an illuminated manu- 
script, the only existing text, as it often might be, of 
some priceless classic, the confinement of the volume 
somehow was an obvious necessity, though in modern 
days we find it simpler to handcuff an _ occa- 
sional book thief and leave the book unfettered. 
But if anyone is curious to know the appearance of a whole 
“ chain-gang ” of books, an imprisoned library, he need only 
turn to the admirable photogravure facing p. 175 of Mr. 
.Clark’s work, or visit the original thereof at the Chapter 
Library, Hereford. Of the 154 excellent illustrations here 
included—from the view (supplemented by a plan) of the 
Vatican Library—among libraries the wonder of the world 
—to the sketch of a bookchain and swivel (fig. 78), another 
relic preserved at Hereford, we need only say that they seem 
to record everything connected with “Jibraries and their fit- 
tings” of which any bibliomaniac—even that here figured 
from the “ Ship of Fools ”—could ever have dreamed. If 
they are not often of recdndite interest, that is because the 
subject barely admits it, one bookcase, all the world over, 
being inevitably much like another. Again, the elaborate 
account of the architecture and decoration of the Vatican 
(has this much to do with the actual “care” of books?) 
reminds us that the mass of the work might have been better 
entitled, after the monograph of Dom. Gasquet, which 
originally suggested it, “Notes on early and monastic 
Libraries.” It is the monastic bookroom, its furniture, and 
use that is here most fully treated. The value set upon 
Looks, the regulations for their handling, perusal, and re- 
turn are expounded with every detail. Perhaps we need 
scarcely have been assured that “ the conviction that books 
were a possession with which no convent could dispense, 
appears in many medieval writers” (p. 75), or that the 
monastic library was related “ through its fittings” to the 
college libraries of Oxford and Cambridge. This is scarcely 
surprising. And, perhaps, the enthusiasm here displayed 
over the fact that the library of the Duke of Urbino (p. 233) 
-was 45 ft. long, and probably contained eight bookcases, 
will scarcely infect the ordinary reader, any more than the 
accounts of a dozen other antiquities or practices which 
are—all said and done—very much what he would have 
expected. But he must gratefully recognise that Mr. Clark 
—an enthusiast on this, his special hobby~has here col- 
lected, for those who want it, practically every scrap of in- 
formation recorded by classical and medizval authors upon 
this particularly limited subject—the custody of books. Per- 
haps the most satisfying details accessible concern the 
account (p. 227, et seq.) of the “Inner Library” of the 
Vatican, the chests (spalliere) for the Papal registers, the 
arrangements for warming (a movable brazier), for covering 
the globes, and framing the map of the world, bought in 
1478. But of earlier history the sources are rather disap- 
pointing. 

With the elaborate ground plan of the Jesuit Library 
at Rheims, of which an interesting view is given on p. 85, 
the reader is confronted—tantalised, we might almost 
say — by a complete system of classification 
—Patres Greci et Latini, Ascetici (over window), 
Philosophia Antiqua, Philosophia Nova, Historia Sacra, 
Historia Profana (a distinction now, alas! merged for ever), 
and so on—such a scheme, in fact, as every book collector 
hankers after when his collection attains a certain size, but 
too often finds, in the conflict of literature with matter and 
form, an unattainable ideal. This, however, is a matter our 
author may not discuss, seeing that he only deals with books 
as “ objects” on which men have more or less effectively 
recorded their thoughts ; though it would surely come under 
the head of the “development of catalogues (Pref., p. 1) to 
facilitate use” ? 


But if there is a certain vagueness as to the outline of a 
subject comprising such a mass of details, the author has 


saved the eclectic student all unnecessary trouble by pro- 
viding an admirable index, in itself quite a guide-book to the 
Early Library and its Fittings. 

G. H. P. 





MAZZINI’S REPUBLIC. 


THE ROMAN THEOCRACY AND THE REPUBLIC. By R. M, 
Johnston. London: Macmillan and Co. Pp. xi., 375. 10s. 
net. 


WHATEVER else may be said about Mr. Johnston’s book, it 
has at all events the primal virtues of carefulness and accu- 
racy. In all that relates to the Papal States, we have not 
been able to find a single serious mistake, though it must be 
confessed that the author’s excursuses into North Italian 
history are sometimes on crumbly ground, and _ his 
knowledge of contemporary French policy is rather 
deficient. He gives a full and careful bibliography, though 
we occasionally dissent from his estimates of his authori- 
ties, and we note one remarkable omission—that of Count 
Saffi’s posthumous history. The student will be grateful 
for a quite reliable account of a very notable episode of 
modern history. Would that other historians would follow 
him. It is a pity, surely, that research should be lavished 
on comparatively unimportant points of medizval history, 
while fields so splendid in the history of our own times 
await the reaper. Is it not worth while to do something 
more to dispel the thick darkness that hides the history of 
the last century from the average educated man ? Why 
should our historical studies stop short just at the time when 
they begin to possess a present political and economi: 
interest P 

We welcome, therefore, Mr. Johnston’s careful labours 
in a neglected field ; but we feel that his book has not done 
justice to them. He has gathered an immense store of in- 
formation, but he has not sifted it. His book is too much 
of a chronicle. We long to know more of the spirit of the 
time, and of the springs that moved its chief actors. His 
facts are not always well chosen, and he seldom rises above 
the dry record. It is not for lack of opportunity. The 
Roman Republic of 1849 stands out as one of the noblest 
chapters in the history of the past century. A country, be- 
numbed by the most enervating of rules, suddenly rises to 
heroism. It has the splendid temerity to defy the might of 
France, it defeats a French army in a pitched engagement, 
and resists a several weeks’ siege with desperate courage. 
It was an act of greater courage still when it repudiated 
the dominion of the Papacy, and, though willing all through 
to acknowledge the Pope’s spiritual authority, decreed the 
end of the Temporal Power. Perhaps it was a forlorn hope, 
doomed from the first ; but it gave the inspiration that made 
the triumphs of future days. And what leaders it had! 
Half the best patriots of Italy gathered to defend her capital. 
It was the culminating point of Mazzini’s life when he lost 
for a time the disingenuousness and factiousness that marred 
so much of it, and appeared in the full radiancy of his clear 
and noble nature. Garibaldi was there with the fresh glory 
of his South American battles, the bravest of the brave, it 
must be confessed, too, the most troublesome and unprac- 
tical of politicians. There were others who afterwards 
played a big part in the history of their country—Nino 
Bixio and Medici, the two ablest of Garibaldi’s lieutenants, 
who did much to win South Italy eleven years later ; 
Mameli, the Italian Rouget de Lisle (about whom the 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco has written so well) ; Pisa- 
cane, the Socialist duke, who by his ill-starred expedition of 
1857 prepared the road for Garibaldi ;, Manara, the hero of 
the Five Days of Milan, familiar to us under a transparent 
pseudonym in Mr. George Meredith’s portraiture ; 
Ugo Bassi, the republican priest; Orsini, the would- 
be tyrannicide. What a gallery of portraits Mr. 
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Johnston might have given us. But how has he 
used his opportunity ? For Garibaldi we have twenty 
lines of dry record of his past, and some ten lines 
more of very inadequate criticism of his military capa- 
city. Medici and Manara are hardly mentioned (by the 
way, Manara was not at all “an ardent Mazzinian”); Ugo 
Bassi and Bixio are not even named. The appreciations 
of Mazzini are fuller, and on the whole fair, but the 
reader must sigh to hear a little more of the sources of that 
inflexible rectitude and unquenchable enthusiasm, of which 
Mr. Johnston makes, we think, a rather cold acknowledg- 
ment. 

Almost more than this absence of character sketches 
we tegret Mr. Johnston’s neglect of social and intellectual 
movements. It is the greater pity, because he has evidently 
such an unrivalled knowledge of the period that he had a 
unique opportunity of throwing light on them. We would 
gladly have spared many pages of diplomatic negotiations 
and Parliamentary discussions to have had light thrown 
on what was the effect of the Revolution on the religious 
beliefs of the people. What was the exact meaning of the 
fierce new hatred of the Trasteverines towards the Pope and 
cardinals? How far was Padre Ventura’s prophecy fulfilled 
that the extreme clericals were driving the people to go 
Outside and against the Church? What was the theological 
position of the clergy who adhered to the Republic? Was 
there anything that could be regarded as a precursor of the 
Reformed Catholic movement of twelve years later? There 
is a good bit of evidence that some such change of thought 
was in progress, and we should have dearly liked to see the 
problem solved. Or again, we could wish that Mr. Johnston 
had told us how far the Republic was accepted by the 
people, not only in Rome, but in the provinces. It is curious 
that he has hardly given us a clue to his opinion. He has 
uot, so far as we have noted, even alluded to the fact that 
the municipal councils, which were elected on heavy polls, 
sent in, with two exceptions, their adhesion to the Republic. 
He has said nothing of the loyal and apparently spontaneous 
willingness of the middle classes to serve in the Republican 
National Guard. Nor has he, on the other hand, tried to 
weigh the influence of the reactionary priests on the pea- 
santry, or alluded to the remarkable separatist movement at 
Bologna. 

We must make one more criticism. Mr. Johnston has 
not enough of the sympathy—-so essential to the historian-— 
that enables him to put himself in the place of the men he 
writes about. He has, we think, sometimes mistaken the 
surface manners of the Italians for their fundamental 
character. He regards them from the pedestal of English 
Liberalism, and is just neither to Republicans nor Clericals. 
‘There was a great deal more seriousness and mcderation 
and common sense among the Roman democrats than his 
pages would indicate. He does hardly more justice to the 
Clericals. We should be the last to wish to mitigate his 
censures on Papal rule; in fact, he might have painted it 
blacker than he has done. But he has hardly recognised 
how the Pope’s Catholic position and the traditions of the 
Catholic Church affected the situation throughout. There 
were well-meaning Catholics who earnestly tried to recon- 
cile Papal sovereignty with Liberalism. They were defeated 
not by want of will, but force of circumstances. Anything 
worth the name of free government was not permanently 
possible while the Temporal Power lasted. Or take again 
the question whether the Pope’s Foreign Minister was to be 
a layman or a cleric, the question which was at the bottom 
of Pius IX.’s struggle with Mamiani. The bulk of the 
foreign business of the State related to spiritual matters, 
and from the Catholic standpoint it was intolerable that the 
correspondence with the Nuncios should be in lay hands. 
Even advanced Liberals like Saffi recognised this, and 
thought that the solution could be found rather in wide 
local liberties than in constitutional government. The real 
remedy, of course, Jay in the abolition of the Temporal 
Power, but this should not shut our eyes to the merits of 
the men who tried to find a middle way. 

We have been obliged to point out the defects of what 
is in many ways an admirable piece of work. We hope 


that Mr. Johnston may be able some day to utilise his im- 


portant researches to greater advantage than we think he 
has done in this book. In the meantime, so far as the state- 
ment of facts goes, we can strongly recommend it. The 
index needs some revising. 


B. K. 





HUGH, BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


HuGu, Bisnop or Lincoin: A Short Story of one of the Maker , 
of Medizeval England. By Charles L. Marson. London 
Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d. 


In spite of some manifest faults of style, we welcome Mr. 
Marson’s little book as giving on the whole a bright and 
readable as well as a fair and well proportioned account 
of one whom Ruskin characterised as “the most beautiful 
sacerdotal figure known to him in history,” and of whom 
Froude wrote: “The story of Hugo of Lincoln had been 
too long unknown to us. It deserves a place in every 
biography of English worthies. It ought to be familiar 
to every English boy. Such men as he were the true 
builders of our nation’s greatness.” We should welcome 
still more heartily the republication in a separate form of 
Froude’s own brilliant sketch,* which is rather lost to view 
in his collection of fugitive essays. After all that the in- 
dustry of Archdeacon Perry and Father Thurston has done 
to draw or guard conclusions or elucidate incidents, it still 
remains for English readers the worthiest presentation of 
the fascinating personality of St. Hugh. 

The ultimate source of detailed knowledge to all 
alike is chiefly the sZagna Vita S. Hugonis, a life in 
monkish Latin, which only existed in MS. until 1864, when 
it was edited by Mr. Dimock in the Master of the Rolls’ 
Series. The biographer was Adam, afterwards Abbot of Eyn- 
sham, who during the last three and a-half years of Hugh’s 
life was his chaplain and constant attendant. Like his con- 
temporary, Abbot Samson of St. Edmundsbury, whom Car- 
lyle has immortalised in Past and Present, although St. 
Hugh’s life brought him into intimate contact with three 
kings, his relation to them was personal rather than polli- 
tical, he bore no secular office, and though he stood for 
the independence of the Church as stoutly as Becket, he 
incurred no memorable enmities. His name as that of a 
popular English saint lingered among the Black Letter 
days of the post-Reformation Calendar. To an historian 
of Carthusian monasteries or of English cathedrals it was 
always a name of the greatest interest, but to the narrator 
of public events it brought no associations. And yet, to the 
historian in the modern sense, Adam’s Magna Vita, as 
Jocelin’s Chronicle, abovnds in vivid portraiture of the 
social life of the time. Its great interest, however, is the 
striking person whom it sets before us. 

It is noticeable that although he was popular with all 
classes, and though his sturdy independence is what we 
are apt to. think of as in some special sense or degree Eng- 
lish, Hugh was not an Englishman. He did not set foot 
in England till he was forty, and he seems never to have 
spoken English with ease, if he spoke it at all. He was by 
birth a Burgundian, the son of the Lord of Avalon, a 
castle on the Bréda, a tributary of the Isére, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Grenoble. His boyhood was spent in the 
cloister, in the Benedictine Convent of Villar Benoit, to 
which his father when he became a widower had retired 
to take the vows, carrying with him his third and youngest 
son, then eight years old. It fixed the boy’s vocation, but 
it was a kindly and human introduction to monastic life. 
He was set to wait upon and tend his father, and there was 
an excellent school in the convent in which he was edu- 





* «Short Studies.” Vol. II. “A Bishop of the Twelfth 
Century.” 
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cated in the company of the sons of the nobles of the 
district, and in which he learned to love books. In due 
course he was ordained, and for a time took a parochial 
charge, but the passion for the monastic and ascetic life 
had possessed him, and he found what he desired in the 
strict rule of the neighbouring monastery, the acquaintance 
of which he had already made, the famous Grande Char- 
treuse. Here he soon became a leading spirit. In 1175 
Henry II., as part of his penance for the murder of Becket, 
had founded a Carthusian monastery at Witham, in Somer- 
set, but partly from the lack of sufficient support from 
himself, partly from the incompetence of its first Prior, 
the foundation had not succeeded. In his difficulty the king 
sent to the parent monastery to ask for their most com- 
petent member, and Hugh, much against his will, was sent. 
He was a man of affairs as well as of devotion. The 
difficulties at once disappeared. Ejected tenants were 
fairly compensated ; discipline and confidence were re- 
stored; the monastery was built. The king was made a 
fast friend, and a few years afterwards Hugh, again against 
his will, was removed by him to the Bishopric of Lincoln. 


Monks and monasteries are so apt to come across the 
page of history only when they were at their worst, that 
it helps us to put us right with our forefathers to see in a 
striking instance what the monastic and ascetic spirit was 
ac its best: and that is the light in which it is seen in Hugh. 
He is a monk to the backbone; he had fled to the 
rigours of the Chartreuse as to salvation from the 
dangerous pleasures of the world and the flesh. In its 
prayers, its silence, its hardships, its simple duties, its sense 
of brotherhood, its uninterrupted view of heavenly realities, 
he found mastery of self, and he found peace and happiness. 
He parted from it always with the sincerest reluctance. He 
went back to it from year to year as we should go for a 
holiday. He clung as much as he could to its austere dress 
and hard fare. He carried its spirit into his active life, and 
found in the detachment which it taught him a secret of 
influence. But the cloister had trained, it had not extin- 
guished, the man. It left him his tender heart, his power of 
sympathy, his capacity for affairs, his love of beautiful 
things, his simple and joyous nature, his sense of humour, 
his irrepressible and irresistible humanity. Horace tells us 
that to have won the favour of the great, though not the 
highest of human distinctions is not the meanest. It can 
have been no common monk who won and kept the confi- 
dence and affection of Henry II. and of Richard, and that 
not by compliance, but in spite of the frankest indepen- 
dence, and who made even John crave his sympathy and 
mourn his death. In truth, some of his most devoted 
friends were among those whose first impression of him 
had been gained in a conflict in which they had been 
worsted, the forester whom he had excommunicated and put 
to penance, the canons who had so unwillingly elected him, 
and who had chafed at his strictness. One stands aghast 
as the courtiers did (“animis attonitis”) at the audacity 
with which he broke down the angry ill-temper of Henry 
by a personal jest which made the king die with laughing. 
He knew his man equally when, having been accused to 
Richard of resisting his authority, he followed him at once 
to Normandy, and finding him at Mass in the chapel of the 
castle made his way to him and asked for the kiss of peace, 
“Oscula me, domine Rex,” persisted till the king could 
resist no longer, and then went to his devotions, as though 
the incident was closed. He never expected defeat in such 
cases, and he never encountered it. We gather what Hugh 
was in part by his influence on his biographer. The traits 
accumulated are not those which belong to the conventional 
ideal of a monkish writer—playful sayings, sharp sayings 
(Hugh is made to describe himself as “ pipere 
mordacior,” more biting than pepper), instances of 
fondness for children, and of the fondness of children for 
him, proofs of the remarkable sympathy between him and 
dumb animals (the famous swan is only one instance). 
There is not in Hugh a trace of modern scepticism. He 
accepts without a shadow of doubt the medieval view of 
things sacred, wonders included. What is more original, 
and beyond the power of an ordinary chronicler to have 


invented, is the profound sense (of which there are many 
traces) of the true proportion between wonders, however 
authentic, and the truths by which man’s spirit lives. 

Mr. Marson gives one interesting chapter to an aspect 
of his hero which Froude does not touch, St. Hugh as a 
builder. It cannot be forgotten while Lincoln Minster 


stands. The relations between the Builder Bishops of the 


Middle Ages and their architects must have varied, and are 
hard to estimate, and we know the name of such an inter- 
mediary between Hugh and his building, Geoffrey de 
Noiers, “fabrice constructor”; but Hugh must have had 
a large and determining share in the work. It must have 
been his boldness which, instead of repairing the damaged 
Norman church, resolved to rebuild it on a much larger 
scale (“templum gloriosissimum”), and in a style which, so 
far as we know, had never yet been applied to any large 
or entire building. It was his enthusiasm that raised the 
money ; and it is said that he encouraged the workmen by 
carrying a hod himself: The progress of the work 
was his one anxiety on his deathbed, and at his death the 
work seems for the time to have stopped. Only a portion 
of the present cathedral dates from his lifetime, the choir 
westward from the smaller transept, but it is not the least 
beautiful portion, either in conception or in detail, and it 
was enough to rule for his successors the ground-plan and 
style and general character of the building. The lovely 
“angel choir,” which eighty years after his death replaced 
the apse as he had _ left it, was built to contain his shrine. 
It is therefore from end to end in some real sense St. Hugh’s 
cathedral. 


E. C. W. 





LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY 
LANDMARKS. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY LANDMARKS. By Francis 
Gribble. London: Archibald Constable. 1901. 


Mr. F. GrisBLE, in this instructive book, makes no preten- 
sions to exceptional erudition, and has only written a gossip- 
ping compilation which all who visit Geneva should possess 

it will add very considerably to their interest in a city which 
has been appropriately called “ the Athens of Protestantism.” 
It is singular that so small a town, one which, at the height 
of its intellectual prosperity in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, was not larger than Sandwich, with a population of 
barely 12,000 souls, should ever have played so great a 
part in history. In those early days it must have been very 
picturesque, which is more than can be said for it at present. 
Then it was girdled by lofty walls, and the houses which 
lined the narrow streets were red-roofed and built somewhat 
after the fashion of big Swiss chalets, with external stair- 
cases and overhanging balconies. There was a bridge of 
houses, too, over the Rhone, a fine Cathedral, which is still 
standing, and five parish churches, so that what with its 
gables and its red roofs, its spires and its battlements, it 
formed an effective foreground to a picture, in which the 
most’ prominent object is the distant Mont Blanc. 
It seems to have been an uncommonly dirty place; 
but its pre-Reformation inhabitants were a very merry 
people, even the great ladies, in their costly velvets and 
brocades, not objecting to join the people and dance of a 
fine evening in the open street. In the first quarter of the 
16th century things changed, and the religious wars which 
were to transform the face of Northern and Central Europe 
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silenced the rebecks, the flutes, and the mandolines, and 
the merry-go-rounds had perforce to give way to preaching 
and psalm-singing, enlivened by an occasional auto-da-fe of 
-heretics, on the Catholic side, and a solemn hanging of 
Papists, on the Protestant. For nearly two hundred years 
Geneva was the headquarters of Calvinism and the resort 
and place of refuge of the Protestants of Europe, persecuted 
and otherwise. Of the long list of famous Reformers, 
Francois Bonivard, “the Prisoner of Chillon,” appears to 
have been the most amiable, even if not the most learned. 
Mr. Gribble has raked up a good deal of interesting gossip 
concerning him, which serves to throw an amusing side-light 
on the manners and customs of his time. Thanks to Byron, 
everybody knows that this celebrated Reformer was for 
some years chained to a column in the vaults of Chillon, 
and by treading up and down wore a little pathway in the 
rock, which is still to be seen, but it is not everybody who 
knows that after his release the good man married a fourth 
wife, Catherine de Courtavene, an ex-nun. It is really 
curious that so many Reformers should have married ex- 
nuns, but then so many of them were ex-monks! Bonivard, at 
the time of this marriage, was sixty-nine years of age, and the 
dame some forty years his junior. She seems to have been a 
masterful lady, for not only did she urge him to be more 
devout than he cared to be, but she beat him for inviting 
his friends to drop in upon him and drink a glass of wine. 
Unfortunately, however, she stood more in need of a sound 
chastisement than her husband, for she had annexed by way 
of lover an ex-friar. Her misconduct being proved, she 
was arrested, and in accordance with a pleasant custom of 
Geneva in those days, possibly borrowed from the Turks, 
was tied up in a sack and drowned in the Rhone. Bonivard 
himself died at Geneva at the age of seventy-seven, and 
“ Chillon’s Castle steep” has been recently converted into a 
museum. Mr. Gribble is probably unaware that the last 
prisoner was an Englishwoman, who, like so many of her 
predecessors in that dreary durance, was the victim of a sort 
of religious persecution. Some ten years ago Miss S—— 
passed a year in Chillon as a punishment for defending the 
Salvation Army. 


A very amusing chapter and especially appropriate at 
the present time, is the one in which Mr. Gribble gives, 
probably for the first time, an English version of the 
suppression of the nunnery of St. Claire of Geneva. In some 
of its details it reminds us of the scenes which are taking 
place in France at the present time, and which, indeed, are 
far more discreditable to the French Government, when we 
consider the advance which has been made in toleration in 
the last four hundred years, than was the expulsion of the 
good ladies of St. Claire to the Calvinists. Fortunately a 
MS. account of this event, written by the Mother Vicaire, 
has been preserved and handed down to posterity. The 
pious ladies were doomed to sit and listen to a Calvinistic 
sermon every day, which they did not enjoy. One of them, 
named Sister Blazine, was so thoroughly converted by the 
preaching that she left the convent there and then, return- 
ing a few days afterwards, with the preachers, dressed in 
the height of fashion, to demand damages for discipline 
inflicted upon her during the period she was a member of 
the Sisterhood. The Lady Superioress admitted that she 
had on more than one occasion given Sister Blazine a good 
thrashing. “It did her good,” she said, “ see how well she’s 
looking! I can tell you this much. Sister Blazine has 
never been whipped unless she thoroughly deserved it.” 
However, the times were bad for monastic discipline, and 
the Mother Superior had to pay a fine. This was the cul- 
minating outrage, and the nuns and their Superioress de- 
cided to leave Geneva under the protection of an armed 
escort. Some of the people who watched their departure 
wept bitterly, whilst others attempted to deride them. On 
this the Syndic declared that if anybody spoke a word to 
annoy them he should have his head cut off on the spot. 
The nuns, after crossing the bridge, were left to their own 
devices, and after walking many a mile, sought refuge in 
Savoy. Naturally the poor souls, who had not been out 
of their convent since the day they took the veil, were 


frightened out of their wits, especially when they saw the 
beasts of the fields: they thought the cows were bears and 
the sheep wolves. The Mother Superior had given each 
Sister a stout pair of boots to keep her feet dry, but as they 
had never worn these articles in their lives they carried tnem 
tied to their girdles. At last they reached St. Julien, in 
Savoy, and there we must leave them. The chapter de- 
voted to their adventures is told with considerable spirit, 
and the holy votress who wrote the original narrative was 
mercifully blessed with a keen sense of unconscious humour, 
which makes very good reading. 


Even if we believe and think the best of Calvin we 
cannot make him a pleasant figure. John Knox, also, is 
more picturesque than agreeable. He found Geneva quite 
delightful, and described it as “the most perfect school of 
Christ that ever was in the earth, since the days of the 
Apostles.” With dainty satire Mr. Gribble bids us remem- 
ber that the Reformer did not dwell in this earthly 
paradise alone, but enjoyed it with his family 
circle, which included his wife and his mother - in - law 
Mrs. Bowes, who had deserted her husband for his sake, 
and another married lady, Mrs. Locke, who had committed 
a similar breach of conjugal propriety with the same object. 
Then we have a little picture in which Mary Stuart’s pet 
abomination is described as seated with the blue waters of 
the Lake spread before his feet, the white snow sparkling 
on the distant hills and the three devout women, two of 
them his neighbours’ wives, ready to love, honour, and obey 
him, watching him whilst he wrote the first pages of the 
“ Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women.” Let us hope his own battalion of the fair sex 
at least enjoyed the pamphlet, for when in its completed 
form it reached England “ it jarred upon the ears of Queen 
Elizabeth and make her wax exceeding wrath.” If the 
16th century in Geneva with its Reformers was interesting, 
the 18th century was not less so. It is an instructive fact, 
however, that whereas in the days of the Reformation the 
“ intellectuals” of Geneva were engaged in battling the 
authority of the ancient Church, those of the 18th were 
equally busily employed in overthrowing Divine authority 
and revelation itself. Voltaire was there holding his court 
at Coppet, and Rousseau, most overrated of philosophers, a 
little later appeared upon the shores of the lovely Lake to 
misbehave himself with Mme. de Warrens. Read by the elec- 
tric light, Rousseau’s nouvelle Heloise and Emile appear very 
tawdry expressions of mock sentimentality! Then we 
have the “sublime” Corinne and Gibbon and a host of 
other celebrities of byegone times. Mme. de Staél, studied 
through modern spectacles, is merely a monstrous poseuse, 
and her intellectual beehive must have been intolerably 
priggish. However, if her list of guests included Sismondi, 
Karl Ritter, Werner, Constant, Ticknor, Mme. Le Brun, 
and others who wrote novels, essays, and poems under her 
roof, they also made love, and not always after the mode of 
Plato. When Mme. de Staél read to these precious souls her 
effusions Coppet was either wreathed in smiles or bathed 
in tears as the case might be. It must have been all very 
delightful, but at the same time, as Lord Dundreary would 
have said, “dewced dull.” However, other times, other 
modes of thought. 


Mr. Gribble does not say much about the worthies who 
have dwelt on the shores of the historic lake since 1830, 
and an additional chapter, bringing the book up to date, 
might be advisable. By the way, he has quite overlooked 
Jchn Philip Kemble, who died at Lausanne, and wrote a 
number of letters from both Geneva and the latter town, to 
where he retired after his unsuccessful ‘experiments at 
health restoration at Montpellier. Be this as it may, Mr. 
Gribble’s book is capital reading, and the perusal of it 
makes Geneva ten times more interesting, even as it is, a 
rather gaunt modern town, with a very free-thinking popula- 
tion that rarely darkens the doors of the old churches where 
Calvin thundered and Knox led his quaint following, which 
included his wife and the two ladies who for his sake had 
abandoned their husbands! 


RicHarp Davey. 
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A HERALD INDEED. 


Some Feupat Coats or Arms. By Joseph Foster. Oxford 
and London: James Parker and Co. 63s. net. 


Mr. JOsEPH FosTER has once more justified the action of 
Oxford University in honouring him with the appropriate 
gift of an M.A. degree, by the production of a work which 
tends to revive the fame of English heraldry. Upon the 
cover of a volume large enough to require, and mag- 
nificent enough to deserve, a lecturn attached to _ its 
special service, the binder has placed the title Some Feudal 
Coats of Arms and Pedigrees. Mr. Foster’s own title is 
muck: better: Some Feudal Coats of Arms is precisely 
the kind of name that he would give to a work which 
collects, describes, and illustrates the personal insignia cf 
the combatants at the battle of Falkirk, of the nobles and 
knights who were present at the siege of Carlaverock, of the 
persons who took part in the tournaments of Dunstable, of 
the combatants at the battle of Boroughbridge, and of four- 
teenth and fifteenth century fighters elsewhere. But Some 
Fcudal Coats of Arms represents a great deal more jabour 
than would have sufficed for such collection, such descrip- 
tion, and such illustration. 

“With these have been incorporated the names and 
blasons in the so-called Heraldic Rolls or Lists, some of 
which I have re-named ... . concluding with the Arundel 
or — Roll, emblasoned cévca Hen. VI. 

‘* How far these Heraldic Rolis or Lists were compiled 
from originals and added to by Heralds or Herald-painters 
of later date must remain a moot point. Of those which 
are generally accepted as contemporary with the persons 
whose arms are blasoned therein I may at least refer to the 
Military Rolls before mentioned, 1298-1418. The copy of 
the Dering Roll, which is considered to be the earliest of 
the Rolls assigned to the reign of Hen. IIl., agrees to a 
remarkable extent with the Howard or Planché Roll. The 
Ashmole copy of this same Dering Roll, No. 1120, made by 
that notorious Elizabethan Herald Ralfe Brooke (when 
Rouge Cross, 1580-93) is by him recklessly described as 
‘the names and armes of those Knightes as weare w' 
Kinge Richard the firste at the assigge of Acon or Acres,’ 
1191 (see Black’s Ashmolean Catalogue), another noteworthy 
instance, I am afraid, of the malpractices displayed by the 
officious Elizabethan Heralds, secure in their re-incorpora- 
tion of 1555. For the convenience of the student I have 
distinguished the majority of these ‘Dering’ blasons by a 
double dagger . . . .” 


And so on, and so forth. Put the facts in blunt 
English, and you would have a statement (that would be per- 
fectly true, however much it might shock Mr. Foster’s in- 
veterate modesty) to the effect that an ordinary, fairly well- 
equipped student of genealogy and heraldry could perhaps 
deliver himself of the substance of ten, Or even twenty, 
pages of Some Feudal Coats of Arms—if he did not die 
of old age and hard toil before the proofs were corrected. 
Mr. Foster’s preface alone would supply hints for disserta- 
tions heraldic without end—so packed and crammed with 
facts and references is it; but we must not attempt to dis- 
course on any of these fascinating themes in the limited 
space of The Speaker's weekly audience-chamber. 

To artists this book of Mr. Foster’s making will be a 
feast of decorative delight. Has not Mr. Perceval Landon 
made himself responsible for the representations of the 
shields of Lord Crawford, Lord Howth, Lord Wolseley, 
Major Lyster, and others? And the great “ atchievements ” 
of the Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Prideaux-Brune, the Marquis 
of Northampton, and the Earl of Winchilsea, are magnifi- 
cently rendered by Mr. Mather. Mr. Foster wisely repro- 
duces in this book Mr. John Henry Metcalfe’s drawings of 
the arms of the Oxford Colleges, which were prepared for 
Alumni Oxonienses fifteen years ago. But after all, it 
is to the genealogist in general, and to the student “f tle 
history of the English larided gentry in particular, that 
Some Feudal Coats of Arms appeals. From this book 
there may be gleaned innumerable facts as to the absurdity 
of modern claims to male descent from great feudal houses. 
Of families now existing the following may claim to be 
of the ancient aristocracy of England. From Bedford- 


shire, the house of St. John; from Buckinghamshire, that 
of Harcourt; of Cheshire families, those of Baskerville 
and Davenport; of Cornishmen, the houses of Moles- 
worth and Prideaux. From Cimberland spring Penning- 
ton, Musgrave, Huddleston; while Derbyshire may be 
proud to have given birth to the scholarly Gresleys, the 
brilliant Curzons, the Vernons, the Burdetts, the Caves, 
the Menills, and last, but not least, the Colviles. Great 
is the array of Devonshire houses. Courtenays head it; 
Carews, Poles, Champernowns, Aclands, Bellews, Cliffords 
carry its banners; Uptons guard the rear. From Dorset 
came the Digbys, and dear to Dorset to-day are some 
kindly, chivalrous bearers of that grand old name. Durham 
yielded first the Lumleys, and the Salvins ; from Essex came 
the Waldegraves; from Gloucestershire the line of 
Berkeley, the house of Trye. The navy has owed to Hamp- 
shire the Wallops, the army has drawn from Hampshire 
the Copes. Huntingdon still boasts that the line of Thorn- 
hill lives; and Kent knows that Nevilles, Derings, and 
Tokes help to uphold the fame of Kentish men. Nearly 
all the Lancashire houses of feudal origin are renowned 
in the history of England, Stanleys and Traffords have set 
examples followed by Molyneuxes, Hoghtons, Radcliffes, 
Cliftons, and Chadwicks. Of Leicestershire chivalry there 
are still representatives, not only Beaumonts and De Greys, 
but Turviles and Babingtons. Lincolnshire is remembered 
in the name of Alington, and has been represented at a 
Coronation by a Dymoke of Scrivelsby. Norfolk can show 
the Earl Marshal of England, the Astleys, and the Beding- 
felds. Northamptonshire had a Wake, and his line exists 
to-day. Northumberland had Greys, Haggerstones, Ogles, 
Swinburnes, Middletons, and Selbys: all these names are 
“still running,” one of them like Atalanta of Calydon. 
From Oxfordshire came Stonors, Blounts, Annesleys, and 
the family of Villiers. Rutland sees the lines of Manners, 
Harington, Wingfield, still cast in pleasant places; Salop 
knows Corbets, Cornewalls, Lingens, Manwarings, Sand- 
fords, Tyrwhits, under almost the exact forms of their 
names which obtained in the fifteenth century. Stafford- 
shire can point to the survival of the houses of Wrottesley, 
Arden, Okeover, Bagot, and Broughton. Suffolk prides 
herself upon Herveys and Bernays still. Sussex gave birth 
to Ashburnhams and Pelhams. Warwickshire produced 
Shirleys, Bracebridges, Chetwynds, and Stantons. West- 
morland remembers several hundred years of Lowthers, of 
Stricklands Catholic, and Stricklands Protestant, of Flem- 
ings heroic, and Flemings scholarly. From Worcestershire 
came the family of Talbot, and the ancient house of the 
Winningtons, name dear to the clergy of the diocese of 
London to-day. Yorkshire closes the list of English 
feudal houses still surviving with the following imposing 
items: Fitzwilliam, Scrope, Stapleton, Stourton, Grimston, 
Hamerton (you remember Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Mr. 
Gentle Reader, of course ?), Hotham, Tempest, Boynton, 
Waterton, Rokeby, Savile, Meynell, Saltmarshe, Worsley, 
Wyvill. Many of the “feudal families” have wandered 
to other counties ; knights have become peers or squireens ; 
nobles have become dukes or yeomen; but the blood is 
the same in the veins of the actors, the title represents a 
feudal name, or the name represents a title of feudal days. 
Some of these bones, it must be admitted, are terribly 
dry; may the wind of a wise Liberalism blow on them, 
and men come forth from the heap to save the honour of 
England in all the storms that are coming upon her. 

Mr. Foster's book may be considered from other 
points of view than those we have so far taken. As a bio- 
graphical dictionary it is fascinating. When we read that 
William Daubeny, at the second Dunstable tournament, 
bore the same arms as those of Elys Daubeny, save that 
he blazoned the “fess” argent as a fess engréle, we are ~ 
thrilled to think thar some unwise beauty may have 
scoffed at the simplicity of the “fess” argent, and that 
William may have had a most “bluggy” ten minutes in 
some quiet woodland glade before perishing from a lance- 
thrust over his “fess engréle.” Mr. Foster tells us that 
Sir John de St. John was at the siege of Carlaverock with 
his son John, who differenced the paternal bearing with a 
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label azure: How easy to fill up the outlines of the story 
without reference to the learned pages of Nicolas (duly 
cited by Mr. Foster), or the probably disappointing aridity 
of the Nobility Roll, and to feel quite pleased that John 
lived to laugh another day, and to add spur-rowels to the 
paternal shield as differenced. 

When Mr. Foster prints a dissertation about, or collec- 
tion of, anything genealogical or heraldic, he has a delight- 
ful habit of “throwing you in,” so to speak, a handful of 
perfectly exquisite pedigrees, just to show how it is done. 
And all the time, the learned compiler of the pedigrees 
must know that the one chief point about his charts which 
strikes a learner is that they are inimitable. Turn, if you 
please, to the pedigree of Blenkinsopp (of Blenkinsopp 
Castle) in Some Feudal Coats of Arms. Mr. Foster 
might have been excused, nay, thanked, for publishing this 
as a little book, complete in itself. Instead of that, he in- 
serts it, nonchalantly, between “ Blare” and “ Blaunfroun.” 
The earlier entries alone show the gulf that yawns between 
the real genealogist and the cheap ready-made article of 
current commerce. Not one fragment of conjecture is to 
be found here; everything is a matter of grants of land, 
king’s licences, elections as knight of the shire, and so 
forth. It is easy for a trained historical student to expend 
a week in finding one such detail, yet this pedigree is a mass 
of exact statements such as follows : 


“GERARD BLENKINSOPP, between whom and his 
cousin John an award was made, at instance of Ralph Lord 
Nevill, of the Castle and Manor of Blenkinsopp, 1487. 
Bought the Manor and Park of Beilister from John Salvayne 
“- Held the Manor of Warden in Northumberland, 
14 7 


Mr. Foster’s famous method of running cross refer- 
ences to earth is displayed by such identifications as that 
ot 


“Nicholas Blenkinsopp, of Bellister Castle, named among 
the gentry of Middle Marches in 1550. Heir of his brother.” 


Here “named among” may haye involved pounds’ worth 
of research, and “heir of” represents at least one will 
hunted up and deciphered. After all, such diligence pro- 
vokes a feeling of reaction. Is the game worth the cand!e? 
As it is no secret that Mr. Foster is in the habit of provid- 
ing his own candle, in more senses of the words than one, 
we may at least applaud the game without attempts at 
valuation. 

But what is very curious, and has seemed increasingly 
s0 to some of us for a quarter of a century, is the manner 
in which pedigrees, feudal or even only Jacobean, seem to 
fail to “enthuse” their possessors. How strange it seems 
that a squire should rest so happy in the consciousness that 
he descends from a chivalrous cavalier, that he sometimes 
forgets the most obvious duties to his tenants. How odd 
it appears to a thoughtful observer to see an Eton and 
Trinity man content to neglect a library collected by his 
many-great-grandfather, or a picture gallery beautified by a 
cultured ancestress. Why does a family so easily slip into 
a mere holding itself steady in a place prepared for it 
aforetime? When you come to think of it, not to want to 
act, not to want to dare, not to want to give, not to want to 
improve, is so very ignoble, so pitiably common. ‘To be 
born a “von,” to live a “von,” to die a “von,”; there 
sounds the story of some contemptible German families. 
On the whole, England has escaped this form of social 
paralysis better than other lands, but there are dark in- 
stances. It should be the earnest aim of public schools 
and universities to lessen the number of these, to teach 
that, however much more valuable to a snobbish age Nor- 
man coronets (whatever Norman coronets may be) are than 
simple faith, in the history of progress no one can do 
greater things than an aristocrat who is an aristocrat in- 
deed. To such true aristocrats, men who think the best 
manners, the best education, the best social knowledge all 
too little to offer to the service of the democracy, Mr. 
Foster’s able, honest, and sumptuous book will come as a 
deserved delight. 

HERBERT H. STURMER. 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF QUEEN MARY. 


MARY THE FirsT—QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


By J. M. Stone. 
Sands and Co. 1901. 


12s. 6d. net. 


In the preface to her interesting and important volume 
Miss Stone very truly declares that, at a time when his- 
torical verdicts are being largely revised, the restatement of 
the case for our first Queen Regnant needs no apology. 
Any work which adds to our knowledge of a period still 
very imperfectly understood and of a personality that has 
been for over three centuries a battle cry of contending 
factions is indeed welcome. Nearly a century ago Lin- 
gard and his loud-voiced follower Cobbett pointed out that 
the portrait which generations of zealous but uncritical 
Protestants had taken from Foxe and Burnet was in many 
respects little better tham a caricature. Since that time, 
though materials have been steadily accumulating for a 
study of the Queen both in her public and her private 
character, no further serious attempt at an apologia was 
made till Athanasius Zimmermann commenced his series 
of volumes about ten years ago. But, as the works of the 
learned Jesuit are little known in England—they do not 
appear to be mentioned by Miss Stone—the present volume 
is entitled to the distinction of being the first work in which 
English readers may find a full and scholarly defence of 
the saddest figure in the gallery of England’s monarchs. 

History is a judge, not an advocate; but before she 
pronounces sentence she listens—and listens gladly—to all 
earnest advocacy. Miss Stone’s summing-up cannot fail 
to make an impression on the mind of the judge. The ver- 
dict need not be delayed much longer. When it comes, it 
will not be in all respects what she desires; but she 
will know that her labours have rendered it less difficult for 
the scales of justice to perform their task. 

The newest, most valuable and most convincing part 
of the volume is that which relates to the early period of 
the life of the daughter of Katharine of Aragon. Here the 
passionless ‘historian is but rarely under the obligation to 
cry halt to the impetuous onrush of the apologist. The 
squalid tragedy of the divorce becomes ever more revolting 
as we look more carefully into its details. It is safe to 
say that no writer with a reputation to lose will ever repeat 
the story set forth by Froude in his history and in his sup- 
plementary monograph. The early stages have been 
described by Brewer and the later by Friedmann, and Miss 
Stone’s pages bring new evidence of the essential accuracy 
of their reading of the character of Henry VIII. The 
parting of mother and daughter, the pressure put upon the 
friendless girl to declare herself illegitimate, the colossal 
selfishness of the King, the cynical frivolity of Anne Boleyn, 
the cold-blooded time-serving of Cromwell and Cranmer— 
here are the elements of a story as dishonourable to human 
nature as any that is to be found in English history. When 
Queen Katharine was dead, Princess Mary alone stood for 
any principle higher than gratification of some ignoble 
passion or the pursuit of some selfish ambition. She 
clung tenaciously to her mother’s reputation and to the 
Church in which she was brought up. True, she for a time 
succumbed to intolerable pressure, and, broken in mind 
and body and in hourly peril of death, recognised her 
mother’s marriage to be “by God’s law and man’s law in- 
cestuous and unlawful.” Miss Stone writes with great and 
most unnecessary severity about “the great renunciation,” 
which she describes as “the worst thing Mary did in her 
whole life.” It is surely sufficient to say that the woman’s 
overwrought nature gave way. To speak of guilt in such 
circumstances is to overlook some of the plainest data of 
moral pathology. 

When Henry had at last outwardly broken his 
daughter’s will a somewhat quieter time ensued, though 
gusts of suspicion and passion swept at frequent intervals 
across his mind. So long as her father lived she could not 
tell from day to day whether her fate was to be a scaffold or 
a crown. Many natures would have lost their self-respect in 
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such a hostile world, but there is no sign of cringing or of 
bitterness. The most attractive trait in Mary’s character 
during the later years of her father’s reign was her disin- 
terested and unrequited kindness for the child of her 
mother’s deadliest enemy. Even in her girlhood Elizabeth 
was not distinguished for gratitude. 

It is disappointing that Miss Stone hurries so rapidly 
over the fortunes of her heroine during the reign of 
Edward VI. The change from the father to the brother 
brought but little relief. ‘The one had made her sacrifice 
her mother, and the other did his utmost to make her 
abjure her religion. In judging of Mary’s conduct as 
Queen we must never forget what Protestantism and Pro- 
testants meant to her as she had seem them in the days 
of the Seymours, the Dudleys, and the Pagets. 


When we reach the accession to the throne Miss Stone 
explains with great fairness why such a good woman failed 
in her new task. “The art of reigning as she understood 
it was part and parcel of the medizval system; but it 
needed a spiyit touched with the inspiration of the new age 
to direct the restless activities of a nation already beginning 
to be permeated with the Renaissance. Moulding her 
conduct on the ideals she had venerated from her youth 
upwards, she regarded the new needs and tendencies with 
suspicion and dislike, and thus a breach was gradually 
formed between herself and the nation. She had its in- 
terests as sincerely at heart as any English monarch, either 
before or after her; but these interests, as she understood 
them, were hopelessly at variance with the seething crowd 
of ideas that were transforming the life of the people.” This 
judgment is so excellent that it makes the reader regret 
that, in certain passages in the latter part of her book, 
Miss Stone should come perilously near incurring a charge 
of special pleading. Her severity towards the selfish and 
grasping Protestants who had changed their religion with 
the changes of political temperature is in no way over- 
done. How little heroism went to the making of the 
English Reformation was shown fifty years ago in Mait- 
land’s epoch-making essays, and the work does not need to 
be done again. On the other hand, Miss Stone cannot be 
congratulated on her treatment of the crucial theme of the 
martyrs. She admits readily enough how repugnant re- 
ligious persecution is to the ideas of our own time; but 
she appears to think that practically the entire blame for 
the Marian holocausts rests with the law which it was her 
duty to administer and the age in which her lot was cast. 
The value and relevance of this plea will be differently 
assessed by different readers, and cannot be profitably dis- 
cussed within the limits of a review. But it is deplorabie 
that Miss Stone should apparently adopt the utterly un- 
proved hypothesis that many of the victims were executed 
for political and moral rather than religious reasons. “ Of 
the 270 persons estimated by Foxe as having suffered for 
religion during this reign, many were, quite apart from their 
religious opinions, traitors, assassins and perjurers.” A 
statement of this sweeping character should not be put 
forward unless the author is in a position to substantiate 
it by a mass of detailed evidence. Miss Stone rightly de- 
clares that many distinguished Protestants approved of the 
death penalty for what they regarded as heresy; but she 
does not venture to say that the masses of England’s citizens 
took a similar view. As a matter of fact, the popular in- 
stinct was ahead of the theologians, and Mary’s reputation 
in history was lost when she ran counter to it. 


The treatment of the lonely Queen’s af faire de coeur is 
delicate and sympathetic. Philip was not a bad man; but 
he neither felt nor simulated affection for his plain and 
elderly wife, though she lavished on him the love which 
had sought in vain for an outlet in the dreary years of her 
girlhood. Her marriage brought her the first and only joy 
of her life, quickly changing into darkest shadow. The 
baby who was to assure the Catholic succession did not 
appear; the crown matrimonial was refused; the French 
war led straight to the loss of Calais ; the husband of her 
heart drifted steadily further from her; the people which 
had once loved her transferred their affections and hopes to 
her sister. The horror of the closing days of Charles I. 


cannot compare with the unrelieved gloom of a woman’s 
broken heart. 

The closing chapter of the volume summarises the 
author’s impressions of her heroine. Her life and Court 
were pure in an impure age; her fidelity to her friends was 
a pleasing novelty at a time when friendship was, as a rule, 
a political asset; her sympathy with the poor reveals a 
strain of tenderness which we do not find elsewhere in the 
iron Tudor stock. Fate was never more cruel than when 
it determined that one of the best of women should be 
immortalised as the worst of English Queens. 


G. P. Goocn. 





THE HOUSE OF CIRKSENA. 


FRoM SouireE to Princ:. By Walter Phelps Dodge. L»ndon: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1901, 


Books like this of Mr. Dodge’s appeal to a limited band of 
readers. Indeed, except in the district itself, which for three 
hundred years knew these “ squires,” counts and princes of 
the house of Cirksena, either to respect, oppose, or grumble 
about them, it is difficult to see where Mr. Dodge’s patrons 
are to be sought at this time of day. And in East Frisia 
now, as in years past, they neither read nor speak English, 
but plait Deutsch. They see the stately tombs of the Cirk- 
senas in the Embden church and their coffins in the mau- 
soleum at Aurich, and this is enough for them. All things 
considered, it were scarcely reasonable to expect them to 
feel furiously devoted to the memories of these worthy and 
unworthy Ennos and Edzards of their old Reigning House. 
Mr. Dodge uses the capital letters, and they may serve our 
purpose also. The Cirksenas were determined, time-serving 
little potentates, ever ready for a pretext to demand ten, 
twenty, or a hundred thousand gulden from the people’s re- 
presentatives, and often embarrassing them in return with 
little wars and intestine strifes which were yet considerable 
enough to be an annoyance to all concerned in them. They 
were frankly bent upon self-aggrandisement, and in this 
they succeeded fairly well. And now all trace of them 
seems to have vanished from the country save their monu- 
ments, their portraits in the Aurich town hall, their coins 
in the cabinets of collectors, and the chronicles of their 
trivial performances. There is a museum in Aurich, and 
here may be seen the shift of the Countess Anna, the wife 
of one of these East Frisian rulers. No special history 
attaches to this pathetic relic. The same may be said of 
the portraits of the various counts and princes themselves. 

It is not perhaps too much to assume that the footnote 
to page 4 of the book gives us the key to Mr. Dodge’s in- 
dustry. In 1628 East Frisia, together with the whole of 
Central Europe, was much incommoded by the Thirty Years’ 
War, and certain of the Frisians migrated to England and 
elsewhere on behalf of their consciences and domestic 
ease. “The Enos of Simsbury, in Connecticut,” we are 
told, “are of Frisian ancestry.” Further, Mr. Dodge dedi- 
cates his book to his cousin, “ John Chester Eno.” From 
Squire to Prince may therefore, perhaps, be viewed as one 
of those essays in pedigree elucidation which have of late 
years become so characteristic a department of American 
literature. As such it has merits, though persons outside 
the family radius peculiarly illuminated by it will, we fancy, 
shy resolutely at the elaborate genealogical table which 
ends the book. There are two or three suggestive names 
in it, but for the world at large these chiefs of Gretsy]l, 
Moormerland, Brookmerland, Harlingerland, and Jever, 
and their descendants might have belonged to the stone age 
oi mankind for all the interest they excite. 

We confess to a feeling of more regard for the 
Frisians west of the Dollart than for that branch of the 
cemmon stock on the other side. The Dollart, and its 
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affluent, the Ems, seem to have had a serious influence on 
local character. Mr. Dodge tells us that “the Frisians, in 
all their varied changes of nationality, have ever remained 
consistently Teutonic.” Teutonic after the model of the 
Teutons of whom Tacitus has left us so strong a sketch, 
they may have been, and may still be in the main, on the 
west side of the Dollart. But the block of land between 
the Dollart and the Weser, which gained fame and in- 
tegrity of a sort as East Frisia by a sacrifice of its real 
independence in the surrender of its old form of self- 
government under Grietmanner or chiefs, and the accept- 
ance of one man greater than the rest, with powers more or 
less those of a suzerain prince—this East Frisia does not 
seem so respectable. The Cirksenas themselves, chosen 
in 1430 by the other headmen to be prime rulers in the 
land, soon crept under the wing of the Emperor 
Frederic III., who “ made the fief into a county of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and appointed Ulrich Count.” This was 
the intermediate stage in the development of the Cirksenas 
from “squire” to prince, which gives the somewhat 
romantic title to Mr. Dodge’s book. It would have been 
more -honourable and patriotic if Count Ulrich Cirksena 
had remained plain Ulrich Cirksena, “ Squire.” Mr. Dodge 
draws rather a long bow when he states of this Ulrich that 
he “not only founded a line but a country.” He tells us 
further that 
“The Count of East Frisia was in one sense a patriarchal 
ruler, for he was expected to enter into the family life of 
the meanest of his subjects. The Count was a mirror of the 
County, and the County was (nothing ?) less than a reflection 
of its Count. East Frisia sneezed to a man when the 


Reichsgraf took snuff, and who is bold enough to say its 
head was not cleared by the process ?” 


One does not care much for such independence as 
this. The Frisians west of the Dollart kept their in- 
dividuality far better. In spirit and in truth they may be 
said to maintain it to this day, and they, at any rate, are not 
“consistently Teutonic” in the sense that they desire to 
have anything to do with Germany and its ruler. Quite 
the contrary. Enno III., the luckless Count who died in 
1625, was, we are told, “the reputed father of a thousand 
children.” The original Teutonic spirit must have been 
beaten rather thin in East Frisia by this time. Count 
Mansfeld and his army did pretty much what they 
liked in East Frisia in those days, and this depressing 
experience must have tamed the poor East Frisians still 
more. Small wonder that there is nothing nowadays in 
common between the people of West and East Frisia. 

The years from 1417 to 1430 mark the split between 
the two divisions of the old Frisia. In 1417 the Emperor 
Sigismund formally confirmed the ancient privileges of the 
Frisians as a whole. “The free Frisians,” as the Emperor 
then termed them, were to continue “ to enjoy in perpetuity 
all their rights, honours, liberties, favours and customs, in 
common with all other loyal and zealous subjects of the 
Empire.” They were to pay the “ Imperial Penny (Kaiser- 
Groschen) for each hearth or family; which Imperial 
Penny should be stamped at Léwarden,” and this was the 
extent of their subservience to outside authority. In return 
for such nominal tribute the Emperor gave the following 
substantial assurance : 

‘* We hereby promise that we will never place over or give 
as ruler or governor to the dwellers in or inhabitants of 
Friesland a prince, either spiritual or secular, count, baron, 
nobleman, knight or knightly person, patrician or plebeian, 
or any other person whatsoever, of what condition or under 
any circumstances whatever, but we hereby do confirm to 
them the full liberty to be ruled by their own chiefs (Griet- 


manner), judges, and officials, according to their ancient 
customs and laws, as they have been preserved to this day.” 


By 1430 the East Frisians had begun their career of 
real instead of merely nominal dependence, and of them 
it could no longer be said that, “ nobles, citizens and pea- 
sants,” they enjoyed on the whole almost equal rights and 
privileges in all things. The inscribed pyramid to be seen 


at Upstallsboom, in the woods of Aurich, indicates the 
meeting place of the old general asserblies of East Frisia. 


The people came “ad statutas arbores,” and if they had 
grievances of general importance these were here discussed 
and attended to, as at the law hills of Scandinavia and the 
moat mounds of Galloway. But the Counts of the house 
of Cirksena did not perpetuate the tradition and usages of 
these popular gatherings. They ruled as they listed within 
prudent bounds, applied the mailed fist freely, and were 
quite expensive idols for the people who by the sixteenth 
century had acquired the kabit of dcing “ homage” to the 
Cirksenas in defiance of their glorious if somewhat nebu- 
lous past. 

In truth these counts had a hard part to play. .At the 
Icftiest estimate of them and their people, they could be 
little more than dependent heads of a community which 
fondly called itself free and independent. Quite early they 
must have seen that only by very considerable enlargement 
of their territories and fighting forces could they hope to 
keep from being absorbed by one or other of the great 
potentates of Europe. This ambition was, however, be- 
yend them. For their national existence they had nothing 
but imperial guarantees to rely upon. These were respected 
fully as much as imperial policy prescribed that they should 
be. More not even the Counts of East Frisia could hope 
for. But in times of Imperial tribulation, East Frisia could 
do little except tremble and trust to chance. Hence the 
curious and rather petty emotions of the small State. 

Mr. Dodge will, we hope, pardon us if we see in the sub- 
jects of his vclume little that was conspicuously admirable. 
The Cirksenas were very human in their aspirations and 
weaknesses. In three centuries not one of them did any- 
thing very remarkable. Edzard II. married a daughter of 
Gustavus I. of Sweden. That was, perhaps, the most con- 
siderable achievement of the whole family from Ulrich I. to 
Carl Edzard, who, in 1744, died without issue, and gave 
Frederic the Great the right to incorporate East Frisia in 
the Prussian monarchy. And Catherine of Sweden soon 
made her husband and East Frisia understand that her con- 
descension in this alliance was a virtue to be constantly 
acknowledged. cz 





TWO CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Tue Latin Pronouns Is: Hic: Iste: Ipse. A Semasiological 
Study. By Clarence Linton Meader, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. 


THE ELEKTRA OF SOPHOKLES. With Introduction, Notes, and 
a by M. A. Bayfield, M.A. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 2s. 6d. 


To those who believe in the permanent value of a classical 
education the steady growth of interest in classical subjects 
in America is a hopeful.sign. The old learning has taken 
firm root in the New World: and much valuable work is pro- 
duced by American scholars. Of this nature is Dr. 
Meader’s learned treatise om the Latin pronouns, a work 
conceived and executed with German thoroughness, and 
which must prove invaluable to all who are interested in the | 
study of Latin. The author follows the historical method ; 
that is to say, full statistical evidence for each usage is 
collected and arranged in chronological order, the object 
being to trace the development of usages through the diffe- 
rent periods of the language. The standpoint taken up is 
the broad one that the Latin language must be regarded as 
a whole, which through long stages of growth developed 
gradually diverging usages ; and that to draw a sharp <iis- 
tinction, as is often done, between what is “ classical * and 
“non-classical,” and to designate expressions as “ confusions 
of meaning ” and “ barbarisms,” is superficial and uncritica!. 
For who shall say that there is any fixed and immutable 
standard of language ? Who can presume to pose as an 
Aristarchus of words, whether past or present ? Conse- 
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quently throughout this work greater attention has Seen paid 
to post-classical than to classical usages: not that the 
classical are neglected, but being better known they require 
less discrimination ; special attention is paid to the altered 
shades of meaning attaching to the pronouns in later Latin, 
which are especially interesting on account of the light they 
throw on the Romance languages. For this reason Dr. 
Meader’s book, though addressed primarily to scholars, will 
be serviceable to comparative philologists and students of 
patristic Latin. Indeed, the Latin of the Fathers and the 
Grammarians occupies a very large space; and great use 
has been made of the early Latin versions of Greek Christian 
texts. The tables of parallels drawn from such sources are 
lucid and effective: such, for instance, are the tables ex- 
emplifying the gradual weakening in the meaning of ipse 
(which tended to become synonymous with is) and the 
development of ifse into a definite article. 

It is hard te lo justice to a minute linguistic study of 
this sort, which is essentially a book of reference, excel- 
lently arranged, and of reasonable compass. A few points 
may be mentioned upon which stress is laid. There is, for 
instance, the tendency of certain forms of is to disappear 
from use in the poets, a fact which gave rise to the develop- 
ment by them of certain frequently recurring formule. 
There is the preference of prose writers for Ais and h1 
rather than 77s and 77, and the loss of deictic force undergone 
by ic and ille, which appears in phrases such as modo hoc 
modo illud. The treatment of is¢e is especially interesting : 
this pronoun in the ante-Augustan periods at least had 
“ distinct reference to the second person, 7.¢., to something 
having a direct connection (sic) with the person addressed, 
or . . . conceived by the subject to have such a relation ” 
(p. 113). Emphasis is laid on the fact that iste underwent 
a weakening by which it came to be practically equivalent 
to hic. It is frequently rightly insisted that iste should 
often be translated by “this” rather than “ that,” but the 
reason has never hitherto been stated so exhaustively and 
so clearly. For instance, it is shown that in the Vulgate 

ovroc¢ is frequently translated by iste rather than fic. In 
ccnnection with the use of fic as an equivalent for the 
definite article, it is interesting to notice that the patristic 
expression hic mundus, the common equivalent of 6 xéepoc, 
which is usually regarded as a case of this use, is explained 
ctherwise by Dr. Meader. Arguing from the contrast 
continually dwelt upon by the Fathers between the present 


and the future life, he holds that ic mundus is not in-. 


tended as a literal translation, but means rather what the 
expression “this world” would mean on the lips of a 
modern divine. The book is clearly and accurately printed. 
The following slips will no doubt be corrected in a future 
edition: diaresis for diaerisis (p.. 20), pauperionum for 
pauperiorum (p. 87), iris apparently a mistake for /er 
(p. 129), & for & (p. 168). 

Mr. Bayfield’s Elektra of Sophokles is a work of a very 
different character from Dr. Meader’s. It forms part of 
Macmillan’s well-known Classical Series; and is a school 
edition excellently adapted for its purpose. The clear, 
concise, and accurate notes are the work of a teacher who 
knows well the requirements of schoolboys. As is natural, 
the edition owes very much to the great commentary of 
Jebb, whose words are constantly quoted verbatim. Occa- 
sionally, though rarely, the editor differs from Jebb. Thus 
1, 87 the difficult 6 gdoe ayvdvy cai yijc icdpoup’ ahp is 
explained, probably rightly, as ap yijo isdpowpe ro der, 
“air that pervadest the earth equally with the sunlight.” 
‘A new, though rather obscurely worded, view is advanced 
of |. 610 foll., and 1. 1087, ro ju) kaddv KaBorAicaca dbo dépecy 
év Evi Nyy, copa Tr’ dpicra re maic KexAjo9ar is explained “ and 
so used unhappiness as to win two meeds of praise at once, 
the name of wise and the name of noblest of daughters.” 
The edition contains a well-written introduction, and 
good appendices on some particles and the metres of the 
play. If anything, the exegetical help is perhaps rather 
overdone, especially in the matter of the analysis of the play, 
a question which it would be well for learners to think ont 
for themselves. 


S. G. O. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS'S NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready, Volume I, of an Entirely New Edition of 
CHAMBERS’S 


CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
In Three Handsome Volumes, Imp. 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


Illustrated with nearly Three Hundred Portraits, s 
° book from the most authentic Paintings an 





ially reproduced for this 
Engravings known. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE PRESENT VOLUME INCLUDE— 
Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, Mr. ANDREW LANG, 
Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, Prof. SAINTSBURY, 
Mr. A. W. POLLARD, Mr. SIDNEY LEE, 
Dr. S. R. GARDINER, Prof. P,. HUME BROWN, 
Mr. A. H. BULLEN, &c. 





CHAMBERS’S 
OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
PRONOUNCING, EXPLANATORY, ETYMOLOGICAL. 


Edited by the Rev. THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Editor of ‘‘ Chambers’s English Dictionary.” 
Over 100,000 References. 1,206 pages, Demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
Journal of Education says: ‘‘ Amiracle of scholarship and cheapness combined.” 





POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


With Life and Notes by Wm. WALLACE, LL.D. 


Containing 20 Beautiful Illustrations from Original Drawings by C. MARTIN 
HARDIE, R.S.A., W. D. MACKAY, R.S.A., GEORGE O. REID, A.R.S.A., 
R. B. NISBET, A.R.S.A., G. PIRIE. 


One Volume, 572 pages, Demy 8vo, price 6s. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS, 


By L. T. MEADE, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
G. MANVILLE FENN, 
AUTHOR OF “LADDIE,” &c., &c. 


Artistically bound, and charmingly Illustrated by such well-known Artists as 
W. BOUCHER, LEWIS BAUMER, HAROLD COPPING, ARTHUR 
RACKHAM, W. RAINEY, PERCY TARRANT, &c., &c. 


6s. 
A NEST OF GIRLS; or, Boarding School Days. By E. WESTYN TIMLOW. 
GIRLS OF THE TRUE BLUE: A School Story. By L. T. MEADE, 


5s. 
THE KOPJE GARRISON : A Tale of the Boer War. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
A VERY NAUGHTY GIRL. By L. T. MEADE, 
COURAGE AND CONFLICT. A Series of Stories by G. A. HENTY, F. T. 
BULLEN, FRED WHISHAW, &c. 

3s. 6d. 

COSEY CORNER  ; or, How they Kept a Farm. By L. T. MEADE. 
A POPULAR GIRL: A Tale of School Life in Germany. By MAY BALDWIN. 
THE ARGONAUTS OF THE AMAZON. By C. R. KENYON. 
JERRY DODDS, MILLIONAIRE: A School Yarn of Merriment and Mystery 


; By H. BARROW-NORTH. 
OUT OF BOUNDS : A Series of School Stories. By ANDREW HOME. 
“MY PRETTY” AND HER BROTHER “ TOO.” 


; : By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Uniform with Hoodie, Hermy, The Boys and I, &c. 





2s. 6d. 
MORE ANIMAL STORIES. Edited by Ropert Cecurane, 
Including “ Rab and his Friends,” by Dr. John Brown. 
is 
LASSIE. 


By the Author of Laddie, Tif-Cat, &c, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Price One Shilling. Ready November 2ogth. 
CONTAINS FASCINATING STORIES BY 


LOUIS BECKE, |: LAWSON JOHNSTONE, H. A. BRYDEN, 
F. G. AFLALO, T. ST. E. HAKE | Mrs. MACQUOID 
AND ARTICLES CONTAINING ARTISTIC AND LITERARY 
REMINISCENCES BY W. W. FENN (" Memories of Millais”) and 
G. MANVILLE FENN (“Old Journal Days”’). 

_ In addition to above there are a host of articles of an entertaining and instruc- 
tive character, admirably adapted for readers who areon the look-out for a 


Christmas Number which will supply them with much pleasant and profitable 
reading. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, Paternoster Row, 
LONDON ; and EDINBURGH, 
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OUR OTHER SELVES. 


THE SOUL OF A CAT, AND OTHER STORIES. By Margaret 
Benson. With illustrations by Henrietta Romner and from 
photegraphs. London: Will‘'am Heinemann. 


A PHILOSOPHER has observed that the essential character- 
istic of the just man is that he makes less distinction than 
is usually made between himself and others We are all 
of us prone to the vanity of fancying ourselves unique. 


No man likes to think a woman can understand him ; every 


woman believes herself to be an enigma to mankind. As 
men lump all human beings of the female sex into one cate- 
gory and generalise about them as if they were a species 


apart, so do both sexes include under the one term Brute. 


all living creatures that are not endowed with the faculty 
of speech. In spite of the teachings of the late Mr. Darwin, 
people still persist in dividing the inhabitants of the globe 
into two classes—Man and Beast. Schoolboys divide it 
into gentlemen and cads, Imperialists into patriots and pro- 
Boers, cultured people into those who read Meredith and 
those who read Marie Corelli, cabmen into fares and non- 
fares, and most of us, frankly, into myself and all the other 
people. Such distinctions are narrow and improper. There 
is very little real difference (though we hate to think it) 
between ourselves, our neighbours, and our neighbour’s cat. 
Animals, we are told, have their intelligence strictly limited 
to particular things, and are incapable of grasping a gene- 
ral idea. Yet how few cooks when inspecting a piece of 
ripe Gorgonzola would pause to consider the theory of 
spontaneous generation. In reality the mental difference 
between men and animals is often slight. Compare, for 
example, the relative intellectual values of Emmanuel Kant, 
any well-bred retriever, and a Shropshire squire. It would 
be absurd to hesitate as to which two of three most nearly 
resembled each other ; and yet—so ingrained is the popular 
prejudice—nine people out of ten would isolate the dog. 

No, we should adopt a more humble attitude towards 
our lesser fellows. The cat is our sister, the dog our 
brother—away with all petty distinction of soul and brain. 
The most interesting thing about life is not the intellect, 
but the will and personality. Vast numbers of people deny 
that animals possess either ; many do not even believe them 
to be endowed with feelings. The Spaniard who so 
brutally ill-treats his mule does not really consider that the 
animal suffers very greatly. The fox-hunter, when accused 
of cruelty, points out that the lesser animals do not feel 
pain so acutely as human beings. We might leave ourselves 
out of consideration for once. The same people will often 
assure us that the fox “enjoys the fun.” One must pre- 
sume they have the fox’s word for this, as the external 
evidence is not overwhelming. As a matter of fact, most 
people know nothing, or next to nothing, of that life which 
in its myriad forms acts out its strange, unnoted, and signifi- 
cant drama around us day by day. 

Yet it is worth a study. Some few people really care 
about animals—not in the selfish way that most men love 
their dogs—but with an earnest attempt at understanding 
them. Miss Margaret Benson is one of these. She has 
written a really delightful book. In each of these sketches 
there is genuine observation, and in some of her portraits, 
tenderly and humorously drawn, she reminds us pleasantly 
of that little masterpiece of animal psychology, “ Riquet,” in 
“Monsieur Bergeret 4 Paris!” Every little soul in this 
volume has been individually studied. We feel the force 
of each personality, and it would be impossible to mistake 
them if we saw them. We wish we could see them. Persis 
would have been a charming memory : 


“She was*a cat of extreme sensibility, of passionate 
temper, of a character lovable from its very intensity. . . . 
Her life was a series of violert changes of mood. While 
her kittens were young she was blissful with them, trustful 
to all human beings; as they grew older she became sullen, 
suspicious, and filled with jealous gloom. When they were 
gone she again became affectionate and gentle ; she decked 


herse!f with faded graces, was busied with secret errands 
and intent on zsthetic pleasure—the smell of fresh air, each 
particular scent of ivy leaves round the trunk of the cedar.” 


Miss Benson delineates very skilfully the artistic tem- 
perament of the cat and the Philistine utilitarian nature of 
the dog. But she never. confines herself to rough generali- 
ties, but makes a finished study of all her friends. 

To the eye of the true observer every living being is 
worth attention, even what Bagehot calls the uninterest- 
ing parts of nature—worms and Cochin China fowls. In 
reality the hen is a much maligned creature. She is 
accused of having no intellect, no interests besides a stupid 
engrossment in her own affairs ; to be blamelessly respect- 
able and incurably domestic. She is useful and necessary, 
but profoundly dull. She typifies in short the lady house- 
keeper of the feathered tribe. ‘Turn, however, to Miss 
Benson’s chapter on “The Conscience of the Barndoor 
Fowl,” and you will find a very different story. Thete she 
is the heroine of a gloomy and irregular romance. Capable 
on her own side of the pure spirituality of a platonic friend- 
ship, she can also inspire the wildest and most tragic of 
passions. The tale of the Bantam cock is deeply affecting. 

It would be hard to find anything but praise for The 
Soul of a Cat. Miss Benson writes with imagination, in- 
sight, and literary feeling. She never obtrudes herself on 
her readers. Her humour is delightful, and her choice of 
language very neat. We are surprised that a writer with 
$2 nice a sense of style should have lapsed into the careless- 
ness of terminating four consecutive sentences with the 
same word—* shadow,” on page 107. But this is the only 
adverse criticism the conscientious reviewer can put for- 
ward. 

, Perhaps the dedication is the most charming thing 
of all. 


O. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Sowers.’’ 
On DECEMBER 3. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By H. S. MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “ THE SOWERS,” “IN 
KEDAR’'S TENTS,” “THE ISLE OF 
UNREST,” &c. 


FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
Author of ‘* A Lady of Quality,” ‘‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Globe.—‘'‘ Whatever Mrs. Hodgson Burnett write 
is sure to be very much above the average and very 
well worth reading. ... The novel is emphatically 

one to be perused.” 

Manchester Guardian.—*‘ Mrs. Burnett's great 
gift is that of a portrait painter. Her characters 
have the pre-eminent charm of life, and Emily Fox- 
Seton, later raised to the position of Marchioness of 
Walderhurst, brims over with it.” 





Second Impression Rapidly Selling. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The New Rector,” ‘‘ A Gentleman of 
France,” “‘ The Castle Inn,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Times.—“ A picturesque and vigorous romance, 
... The narrative will be followed with breathless 
interest by every reader,” 

Pall Mail Gazette.—‘‘* Count Hannibal’ is never 
dull for a moment ; sometimes it is enthralling.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A stirring historical romance, 
. . « There is a fine sense of bustling movement in 
every page.” , 4 ol 

Daily News.—“ The thing is surprisingly well 
done. . . . Events follow one another with the same 
breathless sequence as in his previous romances.” 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


Truth.—‘ Mr. Weyman has written nothing more 
thrilling than * Count Hannibal.’ . .. It is, however, 
the heroine herself who fascinates the reader of a 
story which will hold him breathless trom the first 
page to the last.” . 4 - 

Spectator .—* The book is genuinely exciting up to 
the last page.” ‘ 

Guardian.—“Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘Count 
Hannibal’ js fully worthy ot his great reputation—the 
style is brilliant, easy and clear; the invention of 
subject and the turns of fortune in the story sur- 
prising ; above all, the subtle painting of a man and 
a woman’s heart done with inexhaustible knowledge, 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


British Weekly.—‘ Altogether a_ thoroughly 
spirited, exciting, and thrilling tale... . one of 
those absorbing books which comes as a boon and a 
blessing to men.” 

Daily Mail.—‘*Mr. Weyman has drawn no figure 
whereon he may more safely base his claim to be 
a great novelist.” 


THE TORY LOVER. 


. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
Author of “ Lapa ser abe Twin,’and other Stories, &c. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Scotsman.—- Very pleasant reading. .. . The 
style is literary and the story is well constructed. 


7 
RICHARD HALPIN: 

A ROMANCE OF THE NEW NAVY. 
By MORGAN ROBERTSON, 
Author of ‘Spun Yarn,” ‘‘ Where Angels Fear to 

Tread,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s, ’ 
Scotsman.—* What Clark Russell has done with 
the British Mercantile Marine in fiction, it seems Mr. 
Morgan Robertson can do with United States 
Merchantmen and Man-of-War's Men both. This 
is a striking story of the sea.” 
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SCOUTING FOR BULLER: a Story 
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trations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. €d. 
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With Full-page Portrait after Sir William Richmond's Painting. 
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Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum, and full-page 
Itlustrations by well-known Artists. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S AUTUMN LIST. 





NEW NOVELS. 
A FIRST EDITION OF 10,000 COPIES. Ready on Monday. Price 6s. 


THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. The New long Novel 
by RALPH CONNOR, Author of “* Black Rock” (Fifth Edition, 6s.) and 
** The Sky Pilot” (Seventh Edition, 6s.). 

“The Man from Glengarry” is considered by all who have read it to be the 
author's finest piece of work. The story deals with the life of a Scottish High- 
lander among the Lumbermen of Canada, and is full of the local colour and the 
types of Scottish, French Canadian, and American character which have proved 
so attractive to readers of Ralph Connor's work. 





IAN MACLAREN’S GREAT SUCCESS. 
SECOND EDITION IN A FEW DAYS. Cloth, 6s. 
YOUNG BARBARIANS. By Ian Maclaren, Author of 


‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” “With 16 Full-Page [Illustrations by 
Harold Copping. . 
“ One of the very best books of the season.”— Standard. 
“In its humour and pathos equal to anything Ian Maclaren has written. 
‘ Bulldog’ is almost as good as the Doctor dear to Drumtochty.”—Punch. 
**Ian Maclaren has seldom done anything better—certainly he has never done 
anything more humorous—than the ‘ Young Barbarians.’ ”"— 7/mes. 


_** Highly enjoyable. We have seldom seen a book more full of genuine irre- 
sistible fun.”—Sfectator. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S BEST BOOK. 
Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


O'ER MOOR AND FEN. By Joseph Hocking. With 
8 Full-Page Illustrations by Harold Copping. 
“ A very good book. The illustrations are admirable.”—S?. James's Gazette. 
**A highly interesting and clever description of Lancashire and Methodist 
life." —Daily Express. ; ots 
MISS E. H. FOWLER'S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 6s. 
THE. WORLD AND WINSTOW. By Edith Henrietta 
“ The novel in all respects is one of notable merit.”—Scofsman. 
*“‘Anovel much above the average, and which does not depend for its success 
on a straining after epigrammatic diction or sensational incident, but on genuine 
good work.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


A NOTABLE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. Cloth, 6s. 
THE POTTER AND THE CLAY. A Romance. By Maud 
HOWARD PETERSON. 
““*The Potter and the Clay’ isa notable piece of work—a moving story—a 
fine study.” —-Punch. ‘* Destined for success.” —Academy. 





NEW NOVEL BY LESLIE KEITH. 
Crown 8vyo, cloth, 6s. 


PENANCE. A Novel. By Leslie Keith. 
‘Considerable cleverness has gone to produce‘ Penance.’ . . . ‘Penance’ is 
well constructed and well written." —Daily Graphic. 
“There is good writing in ‘Penance.’ The story is well put together, and 
the characters move and talk naturally.”-- Manchester Guardian. 


ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown.8vo, cloth, 6s. 
GREAT LOWLANDS. By Annie E. Holdsworth (Mrs. 
LEE HAMILTON). 
“The characters are vigorously and freshly drawn, with sure touches of 
human nature. Some of the situations are strikingly dramatic, others are full of 
that pathos which Mrs. Lee Hamilton puts in with a sure hand.”—Scofsman, 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
EDWARD THE EXILE. A Romance of History. By 
MARY M. DAVIDSON. 
** The characters are well drawn and the story well written.” 


Sketch, 
“Ts an exciting narrative, and is well worth reading.”— 7imes. 


DAVID LYALL’S NEW STORY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE REDEMPTION OF NEIL MACLEAN. By David 


YALL, Author of ‘t The Land o’' the Leal. 





REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
KITTY | FAIRHALL. By John Halsham, Author of 
st,” &c, 

* John Halsham is undoubtedly one of the greatest masters ot style among us, 
a most charming, delicate, and accomplished writer."—CcLaupivus CLEAR in the 
British Weekly. 

** We heartily recommend an exceptionally good novel.” —Sfectator. 





ROSALINE MASSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
IN QUR TOWN. By Rosaline Masson, Author of “The 
ransgressors, wCe 


“It is certainly a book which all will read with interest, and a considerable 
amount of pleasure.” — Scotsman, 











DR, JOHN WATSON’S GREAT WORK, 
Price 25s. net. Prospectus on application, 


THE LIFE OF THE MASTER, By Rev. John Watson. 


.» D.D. With 16 Full-Page I\tustrations in Colours, by an Artist sent 
specially to Palestine for the work. 





HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Ready in a few days, Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 
A GIFT BOOK FOR THE HOME. Poems by His Grace 
the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T. With Illustrations from the Old Masters 


&e, 





SECOND EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LETTERS ON LIFE. By Claudius Clear. 


“Shrewd, suggestive, and kindly.” —Jllustrated London News. 

‘* Their driving alertness gives them a separate place in journalistic writing, 
. » » « Illuminated by wide reading and the fruits of much good talk,”"—Academy. 

* Claudius Clear’s ‘lay sermons’ may do the arm-chair reader as much good 
as the sermon preached from the pulpit.” —Ziferature. 





REV. HUGH BLACK’S NEW VOLUME, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. By Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. 
<dinburgh. 

Ian Maclaren, in the British Weekly, writes: “From the first page to the 
last the book is thoroughly well informed, fair-minded in tho highest degree, 
acute in criticism, and written with an engaging lucidity of style. It is also en- 
riched and beautified by many 2pt quotations, and should be persuasive with all 
schools through its pervading human sympatby.” 

** Mr. Black’s ‘Culture and Restraint’ is a really fine book. We believe 
that no one can read it carefully without being better for it.—-The Pilot. 


REV. J. H. JOWETT’S NEW VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other Sermons. By Rev, 

J. H. JOWETT, M.A., Birmingham. 

**The volume is a great refreshment. As we breathe its bracing air, and 
take in its great horizons, we realize afresh the greatness of the pulpit’s mission 
when adequately conceived—the infinite importance both to individual and to 
national lite of the message the true preacher has to bring.” —Christiqn World. 





REV. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D, 
Ready Shortiy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION: Christ and Recent 
Criticism. By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 





“A DAINTY, DELIGHTFUL BOOK.” 
White-vellum-bound volume, pale blue ribbons, 6s, 


THE BRIDE’S BOOK. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 


‘It would have seemed almost impossible to write a six-shilling book all 
about love and marriage without beimg either maudlin or depressing. But Mrs. 
Cook has done it. She has produced a bock which is full of laughter, and yet 
must be taken seriously.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“ EXCELLENTLY EDITED,”—Andrew Lang in the Morning Post. 


In two handsome volumes, royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


SIX SAINTS OF THE COVENANT: Peden, Semple, 
Wellwood, Cameron, Cargill, Smith, By PATRICK WALKER. Edited, 
with Illustrative Documents, Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by D. HAY 
FLEMING, LL.D., with an Introduction by S. R. CROCKETT, 

“We welcome with the utmost gratitude this new and splendid edition ot 

Patrick Walker's Lives.’—British Weekly. 

UNIFORM WITH “SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES,’ 
Ready ina few days. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON PRAYERS, Collected from the 


British Weekly. 





THE RED LEATHER SERIES. 


FIRST THREE VOLUMES. 16mo, 2s. 6d. each net. 
Mary Wilkins—CINNAMON ROSES, 


Alfred Tennyson.—IN MEMORIAM.—With a Commentary 
by L. MOREL, LL.D. 


George Borrow—ISOPEL BERNERS. The Text, with 
Introduction by THOMAS SECCOMBE, Assistant Editor of the“ Dictionary 
of National Biography.” 

DR. PARKER'S PULPIT BIBLE. 
NOW READY. Price £2 2s. net. Prospectus on application, 


THE PULPIT BIBLE. Original Notes and Comments on 
HOLY SCRIPTURE from GENESIS to REVELATION. By Rev. 
JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. The Notes are printed in the margin of a hand- 
some Quarto Bible. Specially printed in New Type, and strongly bound in 
Persian Levant. 

‘* The work itself is a marvel of industry and of homiletic genius.”—Christian 

World. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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THE CHILDREN OF NAZARETH. 


KE. Le CAMUS, at of La Rochelle. 
aad translation by LADY HERBERT. 
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THE WEEK. 


Last Thursday the Zimes published a long tele- 
gram from its correspondent at Pretoria estimating the 
force of the enemy at some 70 commandoes, ranging 
from 50 to 400 strong. Of these he places a third in 
the Orange Free State, east of the railway ; a fifth, or 
less, south of the Orange; and the remainder in the 
Transvaal. The Zimes elsewhere deplores Lord 
Kitchener’s present methods of conducting the cam- 
paign, and urges the use of small bodies of mounted 
men, with a minimum of transport, to follow the Boer 
methods. He estimates the force at Lord Kitchener’s 
disposal for the offensive at some 45,000 men, and 
demands reinforcements. There is nothing in the 
letter to indicate whether this gentleman is or is not 
the authority whose intimate knowledge of the enemy’s 
movements enabled him to locate Botha on Lake 
Chrissie on the very day that that general was engaged 
in capturing two guns at Braakenlaagte, about 100 
miles away. 


FoucuE in the north-east of Cape Colony has re- 
ported to an English officer that he has shot two 
privates of the Connaught Rangers whom he had taken 
prisoner. The War Office has not yet been able to 
communicate the accusations made by the Boer com- 
mandant as the motive of his action. The main mili- 
tary interest of this deplorable news lies in the question 
whether or no this is the beginning of reprisals on the 
part of the enemy. Awaiting further details, it is a 
general opinion that the shooting of these men was 
not in the nature of reprisals, which, if taken, would 
presumably be against officers ; but it is impossible to 
draw any conclusions with regard to this grave—very 
grave—departure until Lord Kitchener sends home, and 
the War Office communicates, the text of the letter 
received at Dordrecht. 


Tue Matin, a paper controlled by the present 
French Cabinet, published upon Tuesday last what 
purported to be extracts from General Voyron’s con- 
fidential reports upon the looting of Prince Li’s palace 
by the French missionaries after the relief of the Lega- 
tions and the occupation of Pekin. M. Pichon, recently 
the French Minister at Pekin, thereupon granted an 
interview to the Echo de Paris, the organ of the 
Nationalist Opposition, in which he implies that, 
though differing in religion from the French monks 
(M. Pichon is a Huguenot), he thought the other mis- 
sionaries equally to blame. M. Pichon has written to 
deny the looting of shops by the ladies of the Legations, 
and refuses to confirm the rumour of a sale of the 
Indians’ loot at auction by one of our officers. M. 
Opper de Blowitz, the Zimes correspondent in Paris, 
urges a general silence upon the matter, as its further 
discussion seems to him injurious to all parties. The 
revelations of the A/atin may have some effect upon the 


apportionment of the new French Loan of 10 millions 
on the security of the Chinese indemnity. 


THE effect produced in Germany by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech at Edinburgh reached a climax in the 
semi-official interference of last Friday, the 22nd. 
There has since then been a certain lull in the agita- 
tion, but the German Government have not yet made 
any authoritative statement, and until they do this 
dangerous and somewhat unexpected incident cannot 
be regarded as closed. Meanwhile the interpellation 
which was threatened by the National Liberal Party in 
the Reichstag appears to have been withdrawn at the 
suggestion of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who 
has announced his intention of making a statement 
upon the matter at the proper time. A number of 
meetings are, however, still due, and there is no news 
of their having been cancelled. Lord Lansdowne’s 
recent speech, with its merited and courteous reference 
to the late German Ambassador, was certainly intended 
to allay, and has perhaps succeeded in allaying, some 
part of the irritation caused by his colleague’s remarks. 


THE riots which broke out in Athens upon the 21st 
in connection with the attempt to issue a translation of 
the Gospels in the popular dialect have had their sequel 
in the resignation of M. Theotokis, the Premier, and 
also in the more or less enforced resignation of the 
Metropolitan. The importance of the Premier’s action 
consists in the fact that he had defended the translation 
as the act—or as due to the initiative—of the Queen, 
who could not understand the religious and patriotic 
sentiments involved in the attitude of the University. 
M. Theotokis had received a majority of thirteen in the 
Chamber, and his resignation came somewhat as a sur- 
prise. The new Prime Minister is M. Zaimis, who 
took the oath of office upon the 25th, and will act as 
Minister of Justice till order is restored. The session 
of the Chamber of Deputies at Athens is suspended for 
forty days. 


Tue civil war in Colombia threatens no immediate 
complications. At the time of writing the bombard- 
ment of the town of Colon has been postponed, 
apparently by the concerted action of the English, 
American, and French naval commanders. The 
Governmental troops appear to have achieved some 
success in their march to recover the capital, but the 
whole operations are on a very small scale. The 
Inter-oceanic Railway, which is a chief artery of the 
trade of America, is held by a force landed from the 
American cruiser present in the roads. There is an 
understanding between the Colombian Government, the 
insurgents, and the American commander that the 
railway shall be held neutral, and that the service of 
trains shall be continued. Fighting has also occurred 
at Panama. As we go to press news has reached New 
York that the insurgents (by their own account) have 
achieved several minor successes, and the American 
commander stationed off Panama expects an imme- 
diate and decisive engagement. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN addressed a 
meeting at Lancaster on Tuesday. After remarking 
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on the enthusiastic spirit of Liberalism in Lancashire, 
he repeated his opinion that criticism of the Govern- 
ment was a patriotic duty. The Government said he 
was encouraging the enemy. It was an idle and 
groundless slander. He had always held that incor- 
poration in the Empire ‘‘on some condition or other ” 
was inevitable after the outbreak of war. But Ministers 
stiffened resistance by talking of ‘‘no shred of inde- 
pendence.” Would Scotland have agreed to union 
if that language had been held? Scottish customs 
and religion had been scrupulously — respected. 
We had no wish to destroy the identity of the 
Boer nationality within our borders. South Africa 
could only be settled by conciliation. If any 
speeches could encourage the enemy, they were 
speeches that talked of ‘‘no shred of independence” or 
provoked European hostility. Passing to the question 
of parliamentary procedure, he said it was not neces- 
sarily the fault of the House of Commons if Ministers 
found it difficult to get their measures through. Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach passed 
their Budgets without the closure. He would welcome 
devolution, but he would watch jealously any proposal 
to interfere with the liberties of the House of Com- 
mons. He would oppose any Redistribution Bill that 
was an Irish Punishment Bill. 


Mr. Batrour was prevented by illness from 
addressing a political meeting at Wolverhampton on 
Tuesday. The only important speech on the Govern- 
ment side during the last week was made by Lord 
Lansdowne, on Wednesday, at Darlington. Lord 
Lansdowne said he would respect the cautious and 
reticent traditions of the Foreign Office, but he thought 
he might, at any rate, prophecy that when Parliament 
met the Government would be able to announce that 
our foreign relations were friendly and satisfactory. 
The chief cause of preoccupation he thought was 
the extraordinarily keen commercial competition for 
markets which often made merchants’ warlike. 
The negotiations at Pekin had not been wholly 
unsuccessful, and negotiations had just begun at 
Shanghai designed to release our trade from certain 
impediments. With America our relations were 
friendly. A new discussion was proceeding over the 
Panama Canal. The war had not added to our popu- 
larity in Europe, but it had shown how compact the 
Empire was. To argue that the situation in South 
Africa was bad was mischievous and inaccurate. The 
Government had made mistakes, but the clouds were 
lifting. It was better that the war should be prolonged 
for years than that we should have a “‘ discreditable 
peace.” 


WE agree, as our readers know, with what Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice said on-Thursday, that it was a 
pity Liberals everywhere did not insist at the begin- 
ning of the war that an indemnity and a cession of 
territory were the right conditions of peace. The de- 
mand for attempting to end the war now by negotiation 
has been reinforced during the last week by Mr. Sidney 
Buxton. Mr. Shaw, speaking at Selkirk, applied to 
Lord Milner what Mr. Chamberlain said about Sir 
Bartle Frere : 


“No one can doubt the energy of the High Commis- 
sioner. He has energy and to spare. Indeed, it would 
have been better for our South African dominions if he had 
been a little less energetic. Iwill not for a moment pre- 
sume to doubt the ability of the High Commissioner. In 
other positions he has shown it, and in other positions 
may still show it in the service of the Crown. I 
will admit also that he is a man of high integrity 
of purpose and great conscientiousness, but these 
qualities only make him the more dangerous, becatise 
ability misdirected is more fatal than ignorance itself. The 
conscientiousness of the High Commissioner can only lead 
to one conclusion; that he is not likely to change opinions 
he has deliberately formed, and which he has so frankly 


confessed. It has been suggested that continued confidence 
must be placed in him in order that he may bring the 
present difficulties to a satisfactory conclusion; but I 
cannot see the logic of that argument: I think that the man 
who has unnecessarily raised these difficulties is the least 
likely person now to allay them.” 


Sir Edward Grey still thinks ‘‘ very little can be done 
by negotiation, and that Lord Milner is the best man 
to settle South Africa”—an opinion which definitely 
separates him from the great men of influential Liberal 
opinion. He also acquits Mr. Chamberlain of all re- 
sponsibility for the recent German demonstrations ! 


Ir is good news that the Liberals of Liskeard have 
decided to recommend Mr. Courtney as the Liberal 
candidate for the next election. It is a sad comment 
on the state of our politics that Mr. Courtney has been 
out of Parliament the last year, and all Englishmen 
who value a strenuous independence and fidelity to 
conviction will welcome the prospect of his return. 
Mr. Birrell has decided to attack North Bristol. 
He gave up a safe seat in Scotland ina devotion 
that was almost quixotic to his party, and, though 
we have not always been able to agree with his 
opinions on South Africa, we think it a thousand pities 
that obscure politicians should have been preferred to 
him as candidates for more promising constituencies. 
Mr. Birrell would have kept the seat in Lanarkhire. 
The Liberals of Tavistock have wisely adopted their 
old member, Mr. Luttrell, who was unhappily obliged 
to retire last year on account of illness. Mr. Luttrell’s 
health is fortunately quite restored, and the speech he 
made to the Liberal Association before his adoption, in 
which he urged the necessity of an armistice and the 
despatch of a Commission, shows that his return will 
mean an accession to the forces of Gladstonian 
Liberalism in the House of Commons. 


One of the worst symptoms of the decay of our 
commercial classes is to be found in the Chambers of 
Commerce, which are now, in many cases, little better 
than clubs for the promotion of Jingoism and Protec- 
tion. At one of these (in spite of protests) Mr. Gerald 
Balfour last week dictated terms to the Boers. At the 
Croydon Chamber of Commerce on Thursday, Mr. 
Ritchie showed at least a little more perception of the 
real state of affairs. He said that if any Boer general 
‘‘representing the Boer people in arms” would make an 
analogous proposition to that already rejected, it would 
be referred home by Lord Kitchener and would ‘‘ form 
a basis for the conclusion of peace.”’ It seems that the 
Croydon juminary who proposed the toast of Mr. 
Ritchie’s health expressed a hope that the income-tax 
payer would be spared. Mr. Ritchie replied very 
sensibly that the income-tax is the war-tax, and that 
it would never do to put the whole burden on the cen- 
sumer. ‘‘ He was sure that the proposer of the toast 
would not advocate that money for war purposes should 
be raised by indirect taxation.” Well, we are not sure 
whether Mr. Ritchie would regard license duties as direct 
or indirect. We have some hope that the Govern- 
ment will tackle the license duties this year, for 
there is talk of licensing foreign organ-grinders. 


Tue Daily Chronicle has brought on itself a sharp 
rebuke from the British Medical Journal for its ignorant 
handling of statistics. That paper, it will be recollected, 
contrived to give its readers the impression that the 
mortality statistics were not so serious as they appeared 
by quoting certain statements made bya medical officer at 
Bath, without adding the reservations the medical officer 
attaches to the comparison he drew. The British Medical 
Journal is justly severe on this trick. ‘‘ To compare the 


infantile death rate in our great towns with the death rate 
among children in the camps shows a lamentable 
ignorance of statistical methods.” The Daily Chronicle, 
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after being thus convicted of gross ignorance or fraud, 
found a solace in an article by an ‘“ actuarial corre- 
spondent of the Zimes.” This learned gentleman 
suggested that about 80 per cent. of the deaths were 
deaths of newly-born children. It turns out, as the 
Westminster Gasette points out, that the actual 


deaths among newly-born children amount to 22 
per cent. ! 


So much for the pretensions of the Dazly Chronicle 
to be regarded as a fair and honest exponent of facts 
that affect very intimately the honour of the country. 
That paper, however, does not confine itself to these 
distortions and misrepresentations. It printed on 
Tuesday an offensive letter attacking Miss Hobhouse 
over an anonymous signature. The Dazly Chronicle 
gave prominence to the infamous attack on a lady 
whose credibility has been vouched for by Mr. Asquith 
—no emotional and impressionable politician—and 
whose criticisms and warnings have been justified to 
the letter out of the Government’s report. The Daily 
Chronicle thus gives public encouragement to an appeal 
to withhold the use of halls and chapels from Miss 
Hobhouse. An honourable part for a quondam Liberal 
paper to play! The same day the Daily Chronicle 
published—-with a friendly note of its own—a letter 
from a Conservative calling upon the Liberal Party to 
repudiate Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It seems 
as if the implacable hostility with which Mr. Cook 
pursued Mr. Gladstone in the last years of his life has 
been transferred to all that stands for Liberalism and 
chivalry in the nation. 


So great is the indignation felt in London at the 
new telephone charges, that some of the odium falls on 
the National Telephone Company. From the time when 
Sir James Fergusson, as the Morning Leader reminds 
us, ‘‘in the last hours of his Postmaster-Generalship, 
signed the agreement with the company, of which he 
soon afterwards became a director, its record has been 
one of unfailing success at the expense of the public.” 
Now, when that astute negotiator Mr. Forbes, retires from 
the chairmanship, he is succeeded by another ex- Minister, 
Sir Henry Fowler. At this even the Dazly Chronicle pro- 
tests. Itis sorry tosee that Sir Henry has accepted ‘‘a 
position which is almost certain to bring him into con- 
flict with the interests of the public.” 


Wiru remarkable unanimity the three law news 
papers condemn, either expressly or by obvious 
implication, the rejection by the Judicial Committee of 
Mr. Marais’ petition for leave to appeal. The decision 
has elicited, observes the Zaw Zimes, ‘‘ more or less 
pointed comment both from lay and _ professional 
sources.” The Pall Mall, e.g.,reminds its readers of the 
memorable difference between Cockburn and Blackburn 
in Governor Eyre’s case. In a public comment on 
Blackburn’s charge to the jury, the Lord Chief Justice 
said: ‘* Above all, I dissent from the direction that the 
removal of Mr. Gordon from Kingston in to the pro- 
claimed district for the purpose of subjecting him to 
martial law was legally justified.” And, in the words 
of the Zaw Times, ‘‘Cockburn’s has generally been 
supposed to be the better opinion.” The same paper, 
referring to the action of Lord Halsbury in deciding as 
a judge that what had been done by his Ministerial 
colleagues was legal, quotes Lord Campbell’s comment 
on Lord Ellenborough (who had become a member of the 
Cabinet when Chief Justice, but carefully refrained from 
atteading Councils at which prosecutions for treason or 
sedition were discussed): ‘‘ Still, however, the Govern- 
ment did not attempt to answer the observation that 
the circumstance of a Chief Justice being a member ot 
the Cabinet, however fair his conduct might be, was 
sure to bring suspicion upon the administration of 


justice before him in all 


politics.” 


cases connected with 


THe Law Journal, which devotes more than a 
column to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s unqualified denuncia- 
tion of the Chancellor’s decision, obviously sympathises 
with his protest. The Solici/ors’ Journal, also com- 
menting on ‘‘ the somewhat dangerous step of giving 
a decision first and postponing the reasons,” quotes 
the opinion of Lords Campbell and Cranworth, that 
‘* martial law cannot in strictness be said to supersede 
the ordinary tribunals, inasmuch as it only exists by 
reason of those tribunals having been already super- 
seded.” With delicate irony the Zaw Journal suggests 
that ‘‘ doubtless the reasons for the decision of the 
Judicial Committee, when they are given, will show how 
the present case, in which it would seem the civil courts 
were readily available, is to be distinguished.” 


THE preamble of the new German Tariff Bill was 
issued to members of the Reichstag on Saturday. 
It consists of seventeen pages—a historical review of 
German Customs policy since 1879, followed by the 
reasons for a new classification of goods and for the 
rejection of ad valorem duties and the substitution of 
duties according to net weight, followed by some 
general remarks on German commerce and manufac- 
ture, which showed such satisfactory progress until 
the reaction of last year. The difficulties of agricul- 
tural landlords and farmers are then set forth, and 
stress is laid upon the increase in the wages of the 
agricultural classes, which involves a serious increase 
in working expenses. As a mitigation of these evils (!) 
the preamble pleads for that increase in the import 
duties on agricultural products which is the really 
momentous part of the new tariff proposals. ‘In 
contrast "to fagriculture,” continues the preamble, 
‘* industry. needs, on the whole, no increased protec- 
tion.” There are some ambiguous and alarming sen- 
tences about commercial treaties and their renewal 
the prospect of which ‘‘cannot yet be foreseen.” 
Protection, we are told, is required both by some 
industries of long standing and also by such 
industriés as have been only lately founded. A 
correspondent of the Standard in Odessa states that 
both the official and commercial classes in Russia are 
preparing for tariff war with Germany. ‘‘ Within all 
ranks of Russian society,” says an Odessan journal, 
‘‘there is but one opinion of the new German Tariff 
Bill. With the doubling of the German import duty on 
Russian grain there finally vanishes all possibility of 
the renewal of the treaty between the two countries.” 


THE interesting article from the pen of that brilliant 
Viennese journalist Doctor Heinrich Kanner, which 
will be found in another part of this number of Zhe 
Speaker, will open the eyes of our readers to a very 
important aspect of international politics. We com. 
mend the article, not because we agree with the 
economic views that underlie it, but because it makes 
clear what we know to be the dominant conceptions of 
the ruling parties in Austria and Hungary. We believe 
that both the Hungarian and Austrian Governments are 
inclined to renew the Ausgleich for another ten years 
in view of the German menace ; but if by any chance 
the German Tariff Bill should be lost the chances of 
such a renewal would be much smaller, for then both 
Austria and Wungary would hope by separate bargains 
with Germany and other Powers to compensate them- 
selves for markets lost by markets gained. The whole 
controversy shows clearly the miserable condition of 
continental Europe, whose peoples, oppressed by the 
burdens of militarism, are engaged in a ceaseless cOm- 
mercial war against one another which raises prices 
and inflicts irreparable losses upon both the consumer 
and the producer. 
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THE DERBY MEETING. 


HE best tribute to Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s vigour and independence is to be found in 
the attacks that are made on him every day in the 
Imperialist Press. .All the familiar devices are pressed 
into the service. His words are distorted, his criticisms 
caricatured, and some obliging foreigner is always 
ready at a convenient moment to explain that the 
Liberal Leader’s speeches are setting all Europe against 
his country. Any person of reasonable information 
turns to the foreign column of the Zzmes less to learn 
what is happening in foreign countries than to find 
what impression Mr. Moberley Bell and his friends wish 
at a particular moment to create in this country. 
When so many malicious accusations are being 
brought against the Liberal Leader, it is well to recol- 
lect exactly what it is he has said, and said persistently. 
A very large number of farms have been burnt because 
their owner was in the field. The womenand children 
who lived in those farms have had all their property 
and clothing destroyed, and in the camps where they 
had been concentrated they have died at a rate un 
known outside the history of Oriental plagues; 
women and children whose husbands were on 
commando were placed on half rations; in our own 
colony British subjects have been compelled to witness 
the execution of rebels. These facts are nowhere dis- 
puted. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman thinks they 
discredit the renown and the history of his country, 
His opponents think they do not. Liberals cherish so 
warmly the precious memories of their country that 
they resent the use of methods which they regard as 
outraging the fair name of the nation. The Im- 
perialists think the fair name of their country counts for 
nothing against the necessity of crushing resistance. 
That is the issue between the two parties. Liberals 
argue that England is so great that she suffers if she 
does anything that is mean or cruel. The Imperialists 
argue that England is so great that she can do anything 
she pleases. The only question is whether certain 
things are honourable to the nation ornot. The answer 
to that question depends upon the view that is taken of 
the nation’s honour, and if Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had failed to influence or persuade a single 
One of his countrymen, he would still have dischargeda 
great patriotic duty in protesting against the doctrine 
that the English name has sunk so low and her honour 
is so lightly regarded that nothing her Government 
can do can soil her reputation or discredit her flag. 
These attacks on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
have failed, because there is a good deal more of the 
old English spirit left than the new Imperialists—who 
often see the nation through the adulterated atmos- 
phere of an imported and interested loyalism—had 
imagined. That spirit has asserted itself in the demon- 
Strations of welcome to the Liberal Leader in Lanca- 
shire and in the West. It will assert itself again, if 
we are not mistaken, at the meeting of the General 
Committee of the National Liberal Federation at 
Derby on Wednesday. Mr. Balfour is still assuring 
us that nobody can settle South Africa except the 
men who are responsible for all our difficulties. This 
childish trifling is not likely to impose on men who 


have lived through two years of startling disillusion- 
ment. There is a growing body of opinion which 
demands new methods and new men. Peace in South 
Africa depends not on conquest but on diplomacy, and 
men who are the apostles and the instruments of con- 
quest are the last persons in the world to open negotia- 
tions with any hope of success. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Lord Spencer, Mr. Morley, Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Shaw, Lord Aberdeen, 
Mr. Birrell, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Mather, Mr. H. J. 
Wilson, and many other Liberals have declared their 
opinion that conciliation should be tried, and that it 
should be tried by some other agent than Lord Milner. 
The Liberals who meet at Derby next week have an 
excellent opportunity of strengthening this demand for 
sane statesmen and sane statesmanship. 





THE RAND AND RHODESIA. 


HE meeting of the Conservative Caucus at 
Wolverhampton displayed in most respects 
qualities of patient discipline and trained apathy which 
the Duke of Devonshire himself in his waking moments 
might admire. The delegates listened to Dr. Ruther- 
foord Harris on Education as if he had been the saint of 
rationalism instead of a convicted exponent of the art 
of political forgery. Nothing, of course, is more con- 
genial to the foreigners who inspire our Conservative 
Press than an importation from Rhodesia. Even the 
St. Jumes’s Gasette utters a magnificat if Dr. Harris 
opens his mouth. But when Education had been dis- 
posed of, an awkward incident occurred. Sir F. 
Dixon Hartland, M.P., moved: 


“That seeing that the expenses caused by the war in 
South Africa have been entirely incurred for its benefit, and 
were caused by the acts of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State Governments, it is unjust that they should be borne 
by the British taxpayer, but should be placed on a war loan 
the interest and gradual extinction of which should be paid 
for out of the taxation of the rich mining and other indus- 
tries of these States.” 


In reply to a question, he explained that he desired to 
charge on the two States only such part of the expense 
as was justly due. He would leave the Government to 
fix what properly belonged to them. 

Lord Windsor was afraid that such a resolution 
would hamper the Government, and strongly protested. 
Mr. Tomlinson, M. P., moved to amend the resolution by 
leaving out all the words after ‘‘ British taxpayer.” Mr. 
Walter Greene, M.P., begged the mover to withdraw 
the resolution. Sir F. Dixon Hartland was afraid its 
withdrawal would lead the Government to think that 
the Conference did not wish any part of the cost of 
the war to be borne by the Transvaal. The previous 
question was moved, but the Chairman ruled it out of 
order. Then a Delegate, amid some confusion, moved 
that the Conference proceed to the next business; but 
this was lost by a large majority. At length, however, 
a resolution was unanimously agreed : 


“ That seeing that many of the expenses caused by the 
war in South Africa have been entirely incurred for its 
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benefit, and were caused by the acts of the Transvaal and 

Orange Free State Governments, it is unjust that they 

should all be borne by the British taxpayer.” 

This discussion shows pretty clearly which way 
the wind is blowing in the Tory ranks. There is many 
a hearty squire who talks like a pro-Boer over his port. 
There is many a ‘‘ Conservative working-man” who 
grumbles and growls about the war over his pipe and 
pot of ale. At the Northern Union of Conservative 
Associations only a few weeks ago two Cabinet 
Ministers had to listen to the most violent denunciations 
of the helots of Park-lane. The spirit of the rank and 
file is very disquieting for Ministers whose political 
future is bound up with the deep designs of Mr. Rhodes 
and the shallow speeches of Lord Milner. 

Let us take another incident of the week to illus- 
trate the difficulties which beset the Government in 
regard to the question: Who is to pay for the war? 
The Outlander Committee was dissatisfied with Sir 
David Barbour’s report upon the contribution to. be 
made by the mines, and has interviewed Lord Milner 
upon this and other subjects. According to the special 
correspondent of the Standard at Durban, Lord Milner, 
replying to a suggestion that Cape Colony and Natal 
should assist Johannesburg in its small prospective 
contribution, consoled the poor Outlanders by pro- 
mising them that John Bull’s broad shoulders will bear 
the burden. He stated that ‘‘ he did not think that the 
British Government would lay a heavy burden on the 
Transvaal. They must remember that the liberation 
of the Transvaal had cost the British an enormous 
sacrifice in life and money. If the honour and 
glory were England’s, the benefits were theirs.” 
The Standard regards the discussion at Wolverhamp- 
ton as ‘‘premature.” It will be ‘‘ time enough,” ob- 
serves our wise contemporary, ‘‘ to decide how the cost 
of the fighting is to be met when peace has resumed its 
reign.” It is well to realise that the sacrifices of the 
British taxpayer have scarcely yet begun. The income- 
tax has risen from eightpence to fourteen-pence ;, but 
it may be doubted whether a tenth part of the cost of 
the war will have been paid by next March. Apparently, 
however, the Standard agrees with Lord Milner— 
though our wise contemporary says nothing about 
**the honour and glory ’—that the war was undertaken 
to benefit the British and foreign population of the Rand : 

“Confessedly, the immediate occasion of the conflict 

forced upon Great Britain was the effort of the Imperial 
Government to relieve the mining and commercial com- 
munity in the Transvaal from the galling exactions and dis- 
abilities that hampered their enterprise and prejudiced the 
enjoyment of elementary rights of individual freedom.” 

It would seem to follow that those for whom and: 
at whose instigation the war was incurred should pay 
for it. But the Standard knows, like Lord Milner, that 
at most they will not be called on to pay one-fifth part ; 
and would console us wretched taxpayers as follows : 

“The struggle, costly as it has proved to be, has, never- 

theless, been of inestimable service in welding into one all 
the scattered communities which are within the bond of 
British allegiance. It is only right that the gold mines and 
all the other sources of wealth which will be developed 
under our flag shall be taxed to discharge the debt incurred 
in removing the obstacles to progress. The measure of 


their contribution will, doubtless, be that of their ability. 
But it would not be equitable to fasten the whole burden on 


them.” 
We do not ourselves know of any war of conquest in 
which those paid who benefited. ° For, apart from the 
contractors who pocket public money at sucha rate, no 


class, and certainly no nation, has ever in modern 
times increased its wealth by a war of conquest. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly true that there 
was a clique of capitalists and financiers—German, 
French, English, and Portuguese—who clubbed to- 
gether to purchase the Press in South Africa and 
England in the anticipation of provoking war, never 
doubting that the war weuld be short, sharp, and decisive, 
and that with a British Governor at their beck and call 
they would be able greatly to increase their dividends 
(1) by reducing wages, (2) by importing nigger and 
Chinese labour more freely, and (3) by lowering taxes 
on the mines. And it will be remembered that on the 
outbreak of war in Octeber, 1899, Kaffir securities rose 
on an average about 25 per cent. Thus comparing the 
prices of October 3 before the war with October 20 
after the war had begun, we find that Rand Mines had 
risen from 274 to 38} and Rhodesian Chartereds from 
2); to 34. Chartereds have now relapsed, and are said 
to be ‘‘ weak” owing to ‘‘labour troubles” and the 
certainty that more capital will soon be required. 
When that time comes, however hard the Zimes puffs 
Mr. Rhodes, he will not find it so easy to bamboozle 
the British investor. Park-lane knows well enough 
that conditions are changed. The British investor 
knows that the Chartered Company is a commercial 
failure, and the British taxpayer also knows that the 
very men who have engineered the Chartered Com- 
pany, Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, Rutherfoord Harris, 
Rochfort Maguire, and the rest, were also the men who 
engineered the Jameson Raid, and finally, with the 
aid of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner, brought on 
war. But the Chartered Company must collapse unless 
the British investor will continue to invest or the 
British taxpayer can be induced to pay heavily for a 
losing concern and a territory loaded with debt. The 
report of the directors of the British South Africa 
Company has just been issued. It is to be 
presented to the shareholders on December 4. 
It is already nearly two years old, for it only 
takes us down to March 31, 1900. Under these 
circumstances the note of the auditors that certain 
statements ‘‘are not accompanied by full details and 
include items subject to adjustment” is curious. The 
auditors wrote on July 6; but this belated report is 
only published now, and even so is full of apparently 
irrelevant matter about General Baden-Powell, the late 
Queen, Lord Roberts, the late Lord Loch, 2nd so on. 
The object, however, of these at first sight unnecessary 
paragraphs is found at page 13: 

“Your directors attach very great importance to the 
following proposals of the Administrator as to the future 
constitution and establishment of the force : ‘In view of the 
change in the condition of affairs in Sor’. . ‘rica, caused by 
the events of the past twelve months, t'. cessity for the 
present —_ and expensive military force, which has been 
maintained by the company for the past four years at a total 
cost of a million and a quarter sterling, has ceased to exist, 
and that the requirements of the country will be fully met 
by the maintenance of a force of 400 Europeans and 400 
natives for purely district police purposes. The cost of such 
a force, with simple organisation on the lines of the Cape 
Police, should not exceed £100,000 per annum,’ ” 

When Mr. Rhodes and his fellow-conspirators were 
arranging to invade a friendly State, and preparing to 
disturb for generations the peace of South Africa, they 
spared no expense in collecting and arming troops. 
Now, having got John Bull into this awful mess, they 
are preparing with characteristic chivalry to decline 
even the defence of their own precious territory. 
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THE REPORT ON THE CONCENTRATION 


CAMPS. 


EFORE returning to the causes of the mortality 
in the camps as revealed by the Blue Book, it 
will be well to add a word on the fact itself. In the 
past week yet another attempt has been made by the 
Times to destroy the significance of the death rate. 
This takes the form of an article by ‘‘An Actuarial 
Correspondent,” who relies on two main arguments. 
The first is that the period is too short to be a fair 
basis for judging an annual death rate, and that 
accordingly to talk of a rate of 100 or 200 or 300 
per 1,000 per annum is misleading. The reply is that 
the record for all the camps extends over four months, 
and for the Transvaal camps over half a year, and 
that in no single month does the rate fall as low as 
100 per 1,000. It must be added that, with the excep- 
tion of a slight drop in the Transvaal in May, the rate 
has, as the memorial now being extensively signed in 
Manchester puts it, greatly and rapidly increased. The 
second argument is that the character of the population 
in the camps, having regard to sex and age, is such as 
to favour a high death rate. In proof of this our 
authority relies particularly on the infantile mortality 
which he assumes to constitute a large proportion of 
the deaths. But this only proves that the Zimes 
correspondent has not studied the Blue Book. Itis not 
infantile, but child mortality that forms the bulk of the 
whole. The deaths of children under twelve months 
and of children between one year and twelve years are 
discriminated in the returns for the Transvaal camps for 
May, June, July, and August. If the Zzmes corres- 
pondent had taken the trouble to add up the figures, 
as the Manchester Guardian did for us on Wed- 
nesday, he would have found that in these months 
only 579 infants perished as against 2,290 children 
over twelve months. This wholly reverses the ordinary 
proportion, according to which infantile deaths should 
heavily exceed those of older children, and it therefore 
points unmistakeably to the conclusion, probable on 
other grounds, that the infantile population bears a 
smaller proportion than the normal to the total popula- 
tion of the camps. With this perishes yet another 
fallacy concerning came statistics. 

We have to admit that in the camps as a whole, 
the mortality is seven or eight times what it ought to 
be, while in the worst camps, it is only to be equalled, 
as Dr. F. S. Arnold said, on behalf of the recent depu- 
tation to the Lord Mayor of Manchester, in the records 
of the great historic pestilences. The official excuse is, 
as we know, that some of the Boer women are dirty, 
and some are addicted to stupid and nauseous 
remedies. We showed last week that such a cause 
could not account for more than a fraction at most of so 
tremendous a rate of mortality, and we pointed to a 
great variety of incidental admissions in the Blue Book, 
showing that overcrowding, insufficient clothing, bad 
food, and, particularly, lack of milk were probably more 
important causes. It will be well to carry this investi- 
gation a step or two further. 

First as to supplies generally. Scattered over the 
Blue Book. are frequent references to the difficulty of 


getting them up to time. Here are instances. The 
italics are ours: 

“T have | pee: difficulty in obtaining tents in sufficient 
numbers and sufficiently promptly to meet the demand, but 
where possible accommodation is found for refugees in empty 
houses until such time as tents are procurable.” (General 
Maxwell, May 24, p. 45.) 

Where did the refugees live when it was not 
possible to find empty houses, and how much did this 
temporary absence of shelter contribute to the death 
rate? Things had not improved six weeks later. 


“Itis very difficult to get up tents fast enough. ... . 
The inmates of the camps receive gratis everything that is 
necessary for their health and comfort ; but owing to circum - 
stances over which we have no control it is sometimes 
impossible to supply the immediate wants for a few days.” 
(General Maxwell on July 5, p. 50.) 

All this precisely corroborates what Miss Hobhouse 
wrote from Springfontein. What is the effect on the 
death rate of a breakdown in the supply of food ‘for a 
few days”? One more quotation : 

‘‘Food Supply.— 7/is has not been regular. . » . The 
Army Service Corps has beer. most obliging, and has issued 
flour on loan to the camps when the ordinary supply has 
not cometohandintime. .. . 

“Meat Supply.—TZhis has been rather precarious. . 
The cold storage has been able to supply the requirements 
of the camp when live stock was not to be had, and tinned 
meat has been used occasionally.” 

Miss Hobhouse, it will be remembered, mentions, 
among other things, that the rations do not always go 
round. The effect of these occasional deficiencies on 
the health of young children, for whom the diet at its 
best is most improper, may be conceived. Of course, 
the cause of all this trouble is that the unfortunate 
families are swept up into the camps without regard to 
the possibility of supplying them with necessaries. 
Once there, an effort is made to feed them, but no 
inquiry seems to be made beforehand as to whether it 
will be possible to supply their wants or not. 

Among a population with vitality lowered by in- 
sufficiency of food, clothing, and shelter, an epidemic 
naturally spreads with great rapidity. Yet there is 
abundant evidence in the Blue Book that sufficient care 
has not been taken to prevent the spread of infec- 
tion. Thus at Irene the medical officer writes 
(p. 240) that the epidemic of measles ‘‘ has worked itself 
out amongst the inhabitants of the camp, who have been 
in some time. But as we are constantly getting new 
arrivals who have never had measles, there is no 
chance of stamping the disease out.” In other words, 
the authorities do not hesitate to import healthy 
children into crowded camps saturated with the poison 
of measles. It is, we hope and believe, true that there 
js no intentional inhumanity in the working of the 
camp system, but this, at least, is criminal careless- 
ness. The worst examples of this carelessness have 
occurred at Bloemfontein and Kroonstadt. At Bloem- 
fontein the camp was so bad that it was finally split up, 
but “no discrimination was used with regard to the 
exclusion of infectious cases, and measles is now as 
prevalent as in the original camp ” (p. 103). 

In the case of Kroonstadt, where in the single 
month of August one person out of every ten in camp 
died, Captain Trollope states that he definitely forbade 
the transmission. of any refugees to other camps till 
the epidemic should have abated. ‘‘In spite of this, 
the G.O.C. ordered over 7oo people to Heilbron on 
August 29 and 30. Ten of these families were suffering 
from measles. The matter has been reported to His 
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Honour the Deputy-Administrator.” Thus families are 
actually ordered off with measles upon them to face all 
the hardships of travel in the winter, and to propagate 
the disease in another camp. This same officer—we 
should be glad to know how he has been dealt with— 
refused, until positively ordered from headquarters, to 
remove an incinerator, which is described as causing 
an intolerable nuisance and as largely respunsible for 
a death rate for which Kroonstad will 
remembered. 

The case of Kroonstad illustrates the fact that 
high death rate goes with bad management. The 
same truth, which would be tolerably obvious to 
anyone but a compiler of official reports, appears in the 
case of Middelburg, where 728 people have met their 
deaths in five months. In the middle of his pictur- 
esque anecdotes of Boer dirtiness in this camp Dr. 
Kendel Franks pauses to condemn the housing arrange- 
ments for the nurses, and says: 


long be 


“ The present arrangement is not only bad, it is stupid. 
It is of a piece with many departments in this camp, where 
order and supervision are conspicuous by their absence.” 

It might occur to Dr. Franks that while there are 
Boer women with Boer habits in all camps, the death 
rate varies very greatly, and it might interest him to 
remark that one of the highest rates occurs under the 
management which he thus sweepingly condemns. 
Perhaps after all ‘‘ order and supervision” have more 
to do with it than habits. 

The public attention has been so taken up with 
the death rate that other aspects of camp life have 
barely been mentioned. It will be as well, however, to 
recognise that it is a most peculiar foretaste of British 
freedom that we are giving to these unfortunates. To 
begin with, a political test is imposed on ministers of 
religion ; the first for how many generations in our 
history ? 

‘Dutch Reformed ministers are permitted to hold ser- 
vices in the various camps provided they have taken the 
oath of allegiance to the British Government.” (Captain 
Trollope on the O.R.C. camps, p. 87.) 

In other words, the inhabitants of the camps are 
refused the ministrations of their Church except at the 
hands of those whom they regard as traitors to their 
country. But it has been reserved for Mr. G. W. Esselin, 
Superintendent of Irene Camp, to depict to us 
most forcibly the attitude of these officials to those 
committed to their charge, and the kind of political 
freedom and racial equality into which the Boers are 
being initiated. Referring to a marquee which he 
had allowed the women to use for religious gatherings, 
&c., he says: 

‘‘In looking into their marquee one day last week I found 

a Dutch school in full swing; no less than three classes pre- 
sided over by three Dutch girls, not one of whom I consider 
competent to teach inaday school. Although [ had not 
forbidden Dutch teaching in camp, all the men in camp had 
been informed that a Dutch school could not be allowed in 
camp except with the consent of the Government; but, not- 
withstanding, this school was commenced without my 
knowledge and consent. I relate this incident to point out 
the glaring impudence and lawlessness of these people, and 
how necessary it is to imprint on their minds during their 
life in the burgher camps that they must bow to discipline 
and will have to respect law and order.” 

No comment on this could equal Mr. Esselin’s 
own remarks. It is apparently a piece of glaring 
impudence and lawlessness for people under British 
rule to organise a school for themselves and conduct 
the teaching in their own language. Like any Russian 
police superintendent, this faithful exponent of the 


policy of ‘‘ crushing Afrikanderdom ” arrogates to him- 
self the right of dictating precisely what sort of educa- 
tion his subjects are or are not to be allowed. What 
can words mean to people who talk of the spread of 
British liberty in connection with an administration of 
this kind? The officials are much exercised as to what 
the Boers will learn in the camps. One lesson clearly 
will be that neither their religion, nor their education, 
nor the use of their language are properly respected by 
those temporarily set over them ; and if they judge of 
the future by the present, they will merely infer that 
personal freedom, as hitherto understood among 


Teutonic peoples, has. for them followed political free- 
dom to the grave. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE Leader of the Opposition declared in his 
speech at Lancaster, on Tuesday, that the 
House of Commons is infinitely of more importance 
to the constitution of the country than the Executive 
Government. This is a truth which it is very necessary 
to urge on the public mind. For several years there 
have been gradual encroachments on the rights and 
liberties of the House of Commons. Statements of 
policy or fact have been made to the House of Lords 
and withheld from the popular Chamber. The growing 
resort to the closure is become little less than a scandal, 
and the control of the House cf Commons over 
expenditure is become a mere form. This steady 
invasion of the sphere of influence of the House 
of Commons has gone on with little remark or 
protest except from the leaders of the Opposition. Yet 
it is in effect a silent revolution, and its consequences 
are many and grave. The decline of the control of the 
House of Commons and the concentration of the 
opportunities of legislation in the hands of the Govern- - 
ment of the day are accompanied by adecline of the 
intellectual standard of the House; for men of distin« 
guished abilities are not particularly anxious to enter 
Parliament where they see little scope for their energies 
and their ideas. Social ambition or financial reasons 
attract a good many persons to the House of Commons, 
but, if public spirit is still an incentive, the condi- 
tions of Parliamentary life and work offer little 
prospect of usefulness to anyone who does not expect 
to hold office in the near future. This influence 
within Parliament combines with an influence in the 
constituencies to make the House of Commons more 
and more plutocratic and less and less popular. And 
the further this tendency is carried the less jealous of 
its rights will the House of Commons become. 

It happens by a curious coincidence that the 
demand for strengthening the Executive Government at 
the expense of the House of Commons comes at a time 
when the country has been governed for several years 
by Ministries with very large majorities. From 1892 
to 1895 a Government was in office by a precarious 
tenure. It carried the most important reform of 
modern times. It worked with an industry and courage 
which are remembered as miracles in comparison with 
the trivial and listless spirit which has animated 
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Lord Salisbury’s Government for six years. But 
we were told the moral of its life and career 
was that the Unionist party alone held the key 
to substantial reform because it controlled the House 
of Lords. Six years of Unionist government have 
followed, with the most meagre results. Two educa- 
tion bills have been withdrawn, two questions which 
were declared by Mr. Chamberlain to be urgent in 1895 
have been ignored, and the Compensation Act is almost 
the solitary large measure added to the Statute 
Book. We are now told that the obstacle to con- 
structive reform is to be found in the powers of 
the House of Commons, the obstructive energy of the 
Opposition, and the guerilla warfare carried on by the 
Irish members. Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
retorts very aptly that Sir William Harcourt 
carried his Budget in 1894 without once using 
the closure, and that the Liberal Government of 
1874 was able to reform ‘‘ everything it could lay its 
hands on, from the Irish Church and Irish Land to the 
British Army,” in spite of all the obstructive vigour of 
the Tory Opposition. The Government have been able 
to do little or nothing, and they are casting about for 
schemes to reduce the number of their opportunities 
and restrict freedom of debate. The real difficulty they 
are not likely to acknowledge. Mr. Balfour has many 
charms and graces, but he has neither the grit, the 
patience, nor the sympathy that are wanted to make a 
Leader of the House of Commons. But Mr. Balfour's 
incompetence is not the only difficulty. Have the Govern- 
ment any measures to introduce? Do they know 
their own minds or the minds of their supporters 
on Education, on Licensing Reform, or on Housing ? 
To judge from the deliberations of the National Union 
of Conservative Associations, the voice of the party is 
not particularly articulate or coherent. Major Rasch 
was assured in 1895, on the highest authority, 
that the Government would carry a Redistribution 
scheme. He is concerned, as he frankly admitted, to 
see Ireland punished, and just as last year he sneered 
at Lord Avebury as a ‘‘man who writes about black 
beetles,” so on Tuesday he called Lord James of 
Hereford ‘‘ an old woman ” for thinking his 
scheme rather difficult and dangerous. Other dele- 
gates thought the bill ought not to apply only to 
Ireland, but they were reminded that their party would 
suffer if the rest of the kingdom came into the 
melting pot. One delegate thought Protection would 
give the working man four shillings more a week in 
wages and an extra halfpenny on the price of bread. The 
Conference could not go quite so far as that, but it 
adopted a resolution in favour of countervailing duties. 
The Government have no social programme, and they 
have a conspicuously inefficient leader in the House of 
Commons. It is characteristic of their policy that they 
seek to remedy these fundamental deficiencies by 
further inroads on the rights of the House of 
Commons. 

Nobody pretends that Parliamentary procedure 
might not be reformed, or that it is impossible to make 
the House of Commons more useful by the devolution 
of business which might very well be done by other 
bodies. But this solution is not likely to commend 
itself to this Government. The solutions they submit 
will, we hope, be examined very critically by the 
Opposition, and tested by the criticism Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman applies. The Constitution makes 


the Government responsible to the House of Commons. 
If that responsibility is to be exercised, the authority 
of the House of Commons must be preserved in sub- 
stance and not merely in form. The Government have 
no respect for constitutional practice. They cannot 
dismiss a General without breaking the constitu- 
tional habit which makes the Minister and not his 
officials responsible for administrative acts. They are 
constantly attempting to divert public scrutiny and 
criticism from the Ministry, which the House of 
Commons can call to account, to Generals and officers 
whom it cannot censure or judge directly. The doctrine 
of Cabinet solidarity goes by the board when Ministers 
make individual statements for which their colleagues 
accept no responsibility. This vicious carelessness of 
Parliamentary forms and this languid or cynical indiffe- 
rence to Parliamentary customs make it obligatory on 
the Opposition to protect the Constitution from Ministers 
who administer it in a series of violations. It is undeni- 
ably important that the House of Commons should be 
relieved of a congestion of business which obstructs 
and embarrasses Parliamentary energy. But the most 
important thing of all for Liberals is that the House 
of Commons shall retain its control, and that full 
opportunity shall be given there for the free discussion of 
public policy. Thatis a truth which is lost sight of in a 
good deal of the talk about business-like administra- 
tion. It is a truth which is more important than ever 
at a time when the Press of the country is coming more 
and more to represent a few powerful forces in our 
society as the instrument of interests often directly 
financial, and in many cases non-British in their origin 
and aim. 





SOME URGENT REFORMS—PLAYGROUNDS FOR 
ADULTS. 


Il. 


N a previous article I ventured to maintain the general 
position that children were in several matters, of which 
the institution of play was the strongest example, more human 
than adults ; I had almost said more mature. For, indeed, a 
great many adults, such as undergraduates and young stock- 
brokers, do give rein to the instinct of play, light bonfires, 
break windows, wrench off knockers, and celebrate the 
British Empire. But the play of the adults is really childish ; 
it is blundering, designless, and inconclusive, whilst the play 
of children is rounded, rhythmic, and intelligible. And from 
this I ventured to deduce that there was an actual gap in the 
life and culture of the adult, that they had left behind half 
their human nature as much as if they were monks or 
lunatics, and if this is so, it is clear that children can alone 
supply the gap. Grown-up people may be in some small 
degree useful to teach children to work, but children are 
even more urgently needed to teach grown-up people to play. 
As it is, we set one adult to teach a room full of babies. In 
the future, perhaps, we may set one baby to teach, with con- 
siderable severity, a room full of adults. 

In this article I wish to suggest something of the practi- 
cal side of the necessity and its relation to the various games 
which children play. But, first of all, I must point out a 
distinction the neglect of which may give rise to some con- 
fusion. Games as ordinarily understood do not constitute 
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play, they constitute sport. Ina game, as the adult under- 
stands a game, the essential is competition, and the aim 
victory. In a game as children understand it the essential 
is rather a certain artistic delight in the grouping and cere- 
mony of the fictitious characters of the affair. They do not 
play for victory, they play, so far as their aim can be de- 
fined, for self-deception. It is a matter of art for art’s sake ; 
they wish to pass into that kind of pictorial trance which 
we are all seeking when we read Looks or listen to music. 
Perhaps the impulse most resembling a child’s love of play 
is the impulse which leads us to go to the theatre. It is 
significant that the theatre was originally what children’s play 
is, a festival, a strictly ceremonial rejoicing. Children 
merely reproduce the theatre in a more human, direct, and 
powerful manner, by being themselvs both the spectators 
and the actors. In any case, in short, we must rid our- 
selves of the notion that children take chiefly a competitive 
or sporting interest in play. One of the most universal 
and popular forms of play amongst children is that repre- 
sented by “Here we go round the mulberry-bush,” which 
consists of nothing but running round in a ring. It con- 
sists of the circle, the very type of equality and communism, 
the figure in which all points are equally distant from the 
centre. Such games as “ Here we go round the mulberry- 
bush ” may be said to constitute the first class of children’s 
games, the purely ritualistic. In an age when the sense of 
ritual is supposed to have been revived it is nothing short of 
scandalous that human beings in the fulness of life and 
strength have not revived these elementary and beautiful 
movements. The esthetic school may plaster a whole 
world with dados and deck it with peacocks’ feathers before 
they invent anything so beautiful as six children dancing in 
a ring. These ccremonial games might be the means of 
re-introducing that happy ritualism, that hilarious love of 
order, that passion for rules and observances, which is the 
mark of children and wise men. The formal garses might, 
in the hands of great artists, become national and decorative 
dances. The rude rhymes which are sung to them might 
blossom, as the ancient legends have blossomed, into 
elevated poetry. Perhaps the unfortunate adult intellect 
wculd be more reconciled to them if this were so. The 
song 
“ Here we go round the mulberry-bush 
On a cold and frosty morning.’ 


might take the form of 


“Though the pale day'be paler with the snow, 
Yet round the mulberry laden boughs we go.” 


“ Oranges and lemons” (that noble ritual) might begin 
with the verse : 


‘« St. Clement, clanging all his thund’rous chimes, 
Tells of the golden fruit of gladder climes.” 


“The bell of Martin, throbbing in duresse, 
Laments lost wealth and over-generousness.” 


While the newer poet, imitating that admirable quickening 
of the metre towards the end of the poem which is the 
charm of the original ballad, would con¢lude : 


“ Before thy path the light doth creep, 
Thy guiding light, the star of sleep. 
Beyond the years that wane and wax 
Waits the dark headsman with his axe. 
A flash, a thud, and falls the head, 

The last of Adam’s kin is dead.” 


These games, which I have described roughly as cere- 
monial games, are, however, not the only games, or- even 
the most typical ones. High above them, and at the head of 
another class, towers the great and Royal game of “ Hide and 
Seek,” the noblest of all earthly games, and the game that 
includes all others. How the majority of men and women 
in this world can waste their time in childish amusement, 
such as golf and rabbit-shooting, while neglecting pastime 
of the gods, is indeed one of the riddles of existence. “ Hide 
and Seek” is the greatest of games, because, like war, it 


has the whole earth for its chess-board. Every object of the 
landscape, tree or hole or hedge, has, like a huge chess-man, 
its own peculiar powers and functions in the game A tree 
may be valuable because it is high, a wall because it is low, 
a bank because it is slippery, a rock because it is firm. The 
game includes planning, thinking, remembering, inventing, 
running, climbing, jumping, seeing, hearing, and waiting. 
The player has the emotions of all the outlaws since the 
world began. We may think long and hard before any of 
us can understand why this great terrestrial warfare, this 
ancient and earth-born strategy, should be considered 
childish, knocking little balls about with sticks considere 1 
manly. “Hide and Seek” is surely a greater thing than the 
absurd shooting of tiny little beasts and birds, which does 
not, to the really sportsmanlike spirit, differ very much from 
shooting bluebottles. For “Hide and Seek” is the noblest 
of all sports and chases, the hunting of man. 


G. K. C, 





FINANCIAL DIRECTION IN IMPERIALISM. 


F the special interest of the investor is liable to clash 
with the public interest and to induce a wrecking 
policy, still more dangerous is the special interest of 
the financier, the general dealer in investments. In 
large measure the rank and file of the investors are, both 
for business and for politics, the cat’s-paws of the great 
financial houses who use stocks and shares not so 
much as investments to yield them interest, but as 
material for speculation in the money market 
In handling large masses of stocks and shares, :in 
floating companies, in manipulating fluctuations of 
values, the magnates of the Bourse find their 
gain. These great businesses, banking, broking, 
bill discounting, loan floating, company promoting, 
form the central ganglion of international capitalism. 
United by the strongest bonds of organisation, always 
in closest and quickest touch with one another, 
situated in the very heart of the business capital of 
every State, controlled, so far as Europe is concerned, 
chiefly by men of a single and peculiar race who have 
behind them many centuries of financial experience, 
they are in a unique position to control the policy of 
nations. No great quick direction of capital is pos- 
sible save by their consent and through their agency. 
Does anyone seriously suppose that a great war could 
be undertaken by any European State, or a great State 
loan subscribed, if the house of Rothschild and its con- 
nections set their face against it? 


Every great political act involving a new flow of 
capital or a large fluctuation in the values of existing 
investments must receive the sanction and the practical 
aid of this little group of financial kings. These men, 
holding their realised wealth and their business capital, 
as they must, chiefly in stocks and bonds, have a double 
stake, first as investors, but secondly and chiefly as 
financial dealers. As investors their political influence 
does not differ essentially from that of the smaller in- 
vestors, except that they usually possess a practical 
control of the businesses in which they invest. As 
speculators or financial dealers they constitute, how- 
ever, the gravest single factor in the economics of 
Imperialism. 


To create new public debts, to float new com- 
panies, and to cause constant considerable fluctuations 
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of values are three conditions of their profitable busi- 
ness. Each condition carries them into politics and 
throws them on the side of Imperialism. 

The public financial arrangements for the Philip- 
pine war put several millions of dollars into the 
pockets of Mr. Pierpont Morgan and his friends ; the 
China-Japan war, which saddled the Celestial Empire 


for the first time with a public debt, and the indemnity 


which she will pay to her European invaders in connec- 
tion with the recent conflict, bring grist to the financial 
mills in Europe ; every railway or mining concession 
wrung from some reluctant foreign potentate means 
profitable business in raising capital and floating com- 
panies. A policy which rouses fears of aggression in 
Asiatic States, and which fans the rivalry of com- 
mercial nations in Europe, evokes vast expendi- 
ture on armaments, and ever accumulating public 
debts, while the doubts and risks accruing from this 
policy promote that constant oscillation of values of 
securities which is so profitable to the skilled financier. 
There is not a war, a revolution, an anarchist assassi- 
nation, or any other public shock which is not gainful 
to these men; they are harpies who suck their gains 
from every new forced expenditure and every sudden 
disturbance of public credit. To the financiers ‘‘ in the 
know” the Jameson raid was a most advantageous 
coup, as may be ascertained by a comparison of the 
‘‘ holdings” of these men before and after that event ; 
the terrible sufferings of England and South Africa in 
the war, which is a sequel of the Raid, will be a source 
of immense profit to the big financiers who can best 
hold out against the uncalculated waste and can 
recoup themselves by profitable war contracts and 
by ‘‘ freezing out ” the smaller interests in the Trans- 
vaal. These men are the only certain gainers from 
the war, and most of their gains will be made out of 
the public losses of their adopted country or the private 
losses of their fellow-countrymen. 


The policy of these men, it is true, does not neces- 
sarily make for war: where war would bring about too 
great and too permanent a damage to the substantial 
fabric of industry, which is the ultimate and essential 
basis of speculation, their influence is cast for peace, 
as in the dangerous quarrel between Great Britain and 
the United States regarding Venezuela. But every 
increase of public expenditure, every oscillation of 
public credit short of this collapse, every risky enter- 
prise in which public resources can be made the pledge 
of private speculations, is profitable to the big money- 
lender and speculator. 


The wealth of these houses, the scale of their 
operations, and their cosmopolitan organisation make 
them the prime determinants of Imperial policy. They 
have the largest definite stake in the business of 
Imperialism, and the amplest means of forcing their 
will upon the policy of nations. 


In view of the part which the non-economic factors 
of patriotism, adventure, military enterprise, political 
ambition, and philanthropy play in Imperial expansion, it 
may appear that to impute to financiers so much power 
is to take atoo narrowly economic view of history. 
And it is true that the motor-power of Imperialism is 
not chiefly financial: finance is rather the governor of 
the imperial engine, directing the energy and deter- 
mining its work ; it does not constitute the fuel of the 
engine, nor does it directly generate the power. Finance 
manipulates the patriotic forces which politicians, 
soldiers, philanthropists, and traders generate; the 
enthusiasm for expansion which issues from these 
sources, though strong and genuine, is irregular and 
blind ; the financial interest has those qualities of con- 
centration and clear-sighted calculation which are 
needed to set Imperialism to work. An ambitious 
statesman, a frontier soldier, an over-zealous mis- 
sionary, a pushing trader, may suggest or even initiate 
a step of Imperial expansion, may assist in educating 


patriotic public opinion to the urgent need of some 
fresh advance, but the final determination rests with 
the financial power. The direct influence exercised by 
great financial houses in ‘‘ high politics” is supported 
by the control which they exercise over the body 
of public opinion through the Press, which, in 
every ‘‘civilised” country, is becoming more and 
more their obedient instrument. While the speci- 
fically financial newspaper imposes ‘‘ facts” and 
‘fopinions” on the business classes the general 
body of the Pressecomes more and more under the 
conscious or unconscious domination of financiers. 
The case of the South African Press, whose 
agents and correspondents fanned the martial flames in 
this country, was one of open ownership on the part of 
South African financiers, and this policy of owning 
newspapers for the sake of manufacturing public 
opinion is common in the great European cities. In 
Berlin, Vienna, and Paris many of the influential news- 
papers are held by financial houses, which use them, 
not primarily to make direct profits out of them, but 
in order to put into the public mind beliefs and senti- 
ments which will influence public policy and thus affect 
the money market. ._In Great Britain this policy has 
not gone so far, but the alliance with finance 


‘grows closer every year, either by financiers pur- 


chasing a controlling share of newspapers, or by 
newspaper proprietors being tempted into finance. 
Apart from the financial Press, and financial ownership 
of the general Press, the City notoriously exercises a 
subtle and abiding influence upon leading London news- 
papers and through them upon the body of the provin- 
cial Press, while the entire dependence of the Press for 
its business profits upon its advertising columns in- 
volves a peculiar reluctance to oppose the organised 
financial classes with whom rests the control of so 
much advertising business. Add to this the natural 
sympathy with a sensational policy which a cheap 
Press always manifests, and it becomes evident that 
the Press is strongly biassed towards Imperialism, and 
lends itself with great facility to the suggestion of 
financial or political Imperialists who desire to work up 
patriotism for some new piece of expansion. 


Such is the array of distinctively economic forces 
making for Imperialism, a large loose group of trades 
and professions seeking profitable business and lucra- 
tive employment from the expansion of military and 
civil services, from the expenditure on military opera- 
tions, the opening up of new tracts of territory and 
trade with the same, and the provision of new capital 
which these operations require, all these finding their 
central guiding and directing force in the power of the 
general financier. 


The play of these forces does not openly appear. 
They are essentially parasites upon Patriotism, and 
they adapt themselves to its protecting colours. In 
the mouths of their representatives are noble phrases 
expressive of their desire to extend the area of civilisa- 
tion, to establish good government, promote Chris- 
tianity, extirpate slavery, and elevate the lower races. 
Some of the business men who hold such language 
may entertain a genuine, though usually a vague, 
desire to accomplish these ends, but they are primarily 
engaged in business and they are not unaware of the 
utility of the more unselfish forces in furthering their 
ends. Their true attitude of mind is expressed by Mr. 
Rhodes in his famous description of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s 


flag” as ‘‘the greatest commercial asset in the 
world.””* 


J. A. Hopson. 





* It will be observed that this, like not a few other words 
of revelation, has been doctored in the volume Ceci/ Rhodes ; 
his political life and speeches, by “ Vindex,” 
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PROBLEM PLAY. 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue Kine or TARTARY. 
THE QUEEN OF TARTARY. 


HERALD. Cuter OF PoLice. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR. 
Scene : A Room. 


QUEEN OF TARTARY: 
I thought I heard that fowl of Erebus 
Whose wings encompass midnight, screech again 
Disasters horrible. 


KinG OF TARTARY: 
It was your nerves ! 
Pretty, come, there, my heart. It was your nerves 
That backward tripped the true and steadfast 
course 
Of your bright blood, catching the midriff up, 
Perturbing the clean humours of your bile, 
And so the issues of your marrow blending 
As quite disjoined those royal harmonies 
And could confuse your sense. You shall have 
Physic. 
QUEEN: 
Talk not of Physic, Tartary, to me! 
My mother was the common jade of Asia. 
My father was a traitor’s only son, 
Himself a traitor that on twenty fields 
His Prince, your sire, betrayed. That sire in turn 
Was one that worshipped Devils. I have seen him 
In secret by the dark Numantian tower 
Boiling a broth of innocent blood, your mother 
Glaring the while, and you, a child accursed 
Of incantation roasting lizards by, 
And in your early evil sport unclean 
Frying the livers of live frogs—oh, Hell !— 
And calling on the name of Baphomet ! 
KING : 
Good Queen—good Empress— 


QUEEN: Do not interrupt me. 
My mother sold me to that King for gold 
Wherewith to procure murder. He in me 
Seeing a destined horoscope and power 
For his damned plots and subtle villainies, 
Did so compel me with unholy rites 
That Iam yours. And you are Baphomet’s. 
We then together, your dark mother aiding, 
Did slit your Father’s throat. We then together 
Hung up your gentle brother by the heels 
Above a stinking reek of smouldering straw 
And watched him die, your dam applauding us. 
Her next in bubbling, boiling lead we drowned, 
For this world’s reputation was our law. 
My lord, my lord, we covered up our realm 
With stranglings, secret falls, and midnight 

smothers 

And poison cups and racking of men’s bones, 
And thefts from orphans, that the very Moon, 
For all her light be evil, hid from us 


And covered up... 
KING: Her face . « e« 
QUEEN : « « » With sable 
KING 3 s « « Clouds, 
QUEEN ; 


And now—I am afraid Oh! Tartary. 

I am uneasy lest such deeds as these 

Should draw some subtle influence out of heaven, 
More just and weighty than a careless court 

Or knows or dares to tell, 


KING : 
What have we but the judgment of this world ? 
Or what guide better than the general sense 
Which does not quite approve nor quite condemn 
Our common habit? Dear, my Queen—repose : 
We better are, nor worse than other men 


And women — Queen — sweet coz — Imperial 
partner ! 
QUEEN: I am afraid—— 
KING: Such deeds are daily done 


And daily are forgot and daily prosper. 

What say you now to Ping-pong ? 

QUEEN : Tartary. 
There is estrangement grown betwixt us two, 
Nor looks your face the same, nor the wide sky 
On me the same ; the flowers about my garden 
Have faded. And the ladies of the county 
Refuse to call upon me. 

KiNG (thoroughly annoyed) : 

Stuff and nonsense ! 

The ladies of the county are a pack 

Of withered, blithering, consequential hagss 

Who sit at home and rot in idleness, 

Calling on no one, lest they should betray 

By their vile accent and bombastic carriage 

Their damnable suburban origins. 

I say—— 

(Enfer) HERALD: 

Let me, brief; your son, the Prince, 

My Lord, Apulia’s Duke, and Heir Apparent 

Hereditary, Honorary Colonel 

Both of the 22nd and the 5th, 

As also of the 41st, Grand Master 

Of all the lodges of the realm—— 

QUEEN : 

HERALD (w/7thout flinching) : 

As also Bencher of Gray’s Inn—— 

QUEEN : 

HERALD ( zmperturbable) : 

Fellow of Trinity, Admiral of the Fleet, Field- 
Marshal, President of several things, Doctor of 
Laws... 

QUEEN : 

HERALD : 


The curse ! 


The curse ! 


The curse ! . 
At 8 a.m. 
On Saturday, the 22nd inst., 
Gave up the ghost. 


KING Of what ? 

HERALD : Delirium tremens. 
QuEEN: The curse! the curse ! 

HERALD: And there is more to tell. 


Queen: The curse! 

KinG (savagely) : 
Woman! what kind of logical connection 
Can you establish between his chartreuse 
And our forgotten peccadilloes—— 


HERALD : Sire, 
His wife, my mistress, your esteeméd daughter, 
Their pride, our Princess, old Arabia’s child, 
Has bolted with a footman. 

KING? Horrible ! 

QUEEN : 
The curse ! 

HERALD: 

Whereat her son, their eldest-born, 

Your grandchild, our best hope, «c., 
Fell mad, and so remains . 


QUEEN : Speak on, good Herald ! 
Speak on! for surely I am turned to stone 
Like ... like that . . . let us say like Niobe, 
Who with perennial tears a double fount 
Of salt upon her slaughtered children pours, 
The monument of hot Latona’s son 
And cold Latona’s daughter. 
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HERALD : Excellent ! 
Then hear the worst, The Prince's only daughter, 
The little Duchess and the Court’s delight, 
Whose summers—well—who was not ten years old, 
Leaning against the coping of a well 
And balanced on her middle, gazing down, 
Swung for a moment like Jove’s awful scales 
When that across the Empyrean he weighs 
The fates of men. Now this way, that way, swings 
The final judgment. Hector kicks the beam— 
QUEEN : 
Get to the point. 


KING: Nay, take your time. This woman 
Has all the fat ; the play was written for her, 
And you and I can only creep in edgeways. 
Conclude at ease. 


HERALD : So swung the lissome child, 
So doubtful seemed her doom, till all at once 
The fore part did the hinder part outweigh 
And down she toppled headlong. 


(Enter suddenly) CuteF oF POoLice (40 KiNG, shouting) : 
Citizen, 
Or rather Tyrant, if the hellish brood 
Of Kings deserve some human mercy, fly 
Ere Freedom wreakes her vengeance! 


Kin (very much astonished) : Mr. Bodkin, 
You both surprise and pain me! what. . . 


(Enter) the LoRD CHANCELLOR : 
Your Majesty, 
Fly while you can. The populace has risen; 
The Army—that is General Lord McCree— 
Holds all the best strategical positions, 
The Bank, the Treasury, the Stock Exchange, 
And as a purely military measure 
Has burnt your palace. All your goods are lost 
Except the Botticelli, which is not 
A Botticelli any more than I am. 
Pooh ! 
(Zxit CHANCELLOR, HERALD and CHIEF OF POLICE.) 
QuEEN (/zke ice) : 
Be it so. The Botticelli’s false ! 
(Jn a sudden passion tearing at her pearis) 
Are these too false? Are these keen diamonds 
false ? 
And are these emeralds glass and tissue-paper ? 
And are these amethysts auvergnat pebbles ? 
Or these pure pearls that should be Thetis tears 
To charm Oceanus’ eye—can they be wax ? 
Wax? Wax? Ah!God..... They make such 
things . . . (stwking her voice) . . . in Florence. 
(Louder) Deny it! Oh! deny it... Tartary. 
(Louder still) Deny it! Say they are not? 
they? .... 


Kine (hoarsely) : Yes. (Falls down dead.) 


QuEEN: Then whence and why and whither is the 
world ? (Stabs herself.) 


Are 





EPILOGUE (probably by another hand). 


Rhymes and the Roaring of Rhymes, 
Wooing and wedding a wife ; 
W. Wings of a Dove. 
Terror and toiling of times, 
Knife strife rife and a life, 
Shove dove glove and above. 


Struck ave we as with a stroke, 
Ruled are we as with a rod, 

Smoke or the smoke of a smoke 
And fear is the face of a God. 


For the reeds are hurried and tost 
And the gods remember and rend, 
And night shall come, and the frost, 
And Death ts the end. 


BOROUGH EXTENSION IN igor. 


HE other day the Zimes gave its annual summary 
of public legislation for the year 1901, probably 
the poorest year’s work ever done by a modern Govern- 
ment. But while Parliament as a whole has been 
entirely engaged in the discussion of military measures, 
military expenditure, and military taxes, the Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons and the Local 
Government Board have been busy with the humbler 
but more useful task of legislation by means of private 
bills and provisional orders. The public knows 
very little of the immense amount of work which 
is got through in this unobtrusive though expensive 
way, and no apology is needed for an attempt to 
review in some little detail what has-been done in one 
particular and interesting department of local govern- 
ment work. Some weeks ago an article appeared in 
these columns upon the general subject of Borough 
Extension, and upon the two methods by which 
boroughs may remove their neighbours’ landmarks. 
It is now possible to give an account of the actual 
extensions effected during the last session of Parlia- 
ment. And such an account, it is hoped, will be of 
some interest and useto local authorities, which are 
often very much in the dark about the principles upon 
which Parliamentary Committees and the Local Govern- 
ment Board proceed. Hence failures and waste of 
public money. ‘ 

The two boroughs which have added most to 
their area in the present year are Bournemouth and 
Stockport, and in each case the machinery used was 
that of the Provisional Order. Bournemouth is an 
infant ; but it is like Middlesbrough an infant Hercules. 
Its first inhabitant died considerably less than a 
century ago. In 1890 it obtained a charter, and 
ever since that time the new Corporation has been 
incessantly knocking at the doors of Parliament 
clamouring for more room. But before this lust for 
territorial aggrandisement was satisfied Bournemouth 
attained sufficient magnitude to be made a county 
borough. This was in 1goo. At the recent census the 
population of Bournemouth was over 58,000, and the 
area now added has brought up the total to over 
72,000. The districts absorbed are Pokesdown Urban 
District, Winton Urban District, and parts of 
the parishes of MHoldenhurst and Southbourne in 
the Christchurch Rural District. The propriety 
of annexation was recognised even by the areas 
themselves, which were all anxious (like good Hege- 
lians) to sacrifice their individuality in order to merge it 
in the larger unity of their more powerful neighbour, 
with whom it was agreed they had perfect community 
of interests. Pokesdown is a residential suburb in the 
east joining the borough to Southbourne, a large rural 
parish prematurely exploited some years ago as a 
seaside resort. Winton and Holdenhurst are excres- 
cences on the north. Winton contains the bulk of the 
working classes—not a very prominent factor in the 
life of a town devoid of manufactures. In return for 
this augmentation of rateable value the Town Council 
will provide its new territory with sewers and afford 
hospital accommodation. Bournemouth now has one 
of the longest sea frontages of any English watering- 
place, and in time-it may be expected to extend itself on 
the west, and by embracing Parkstone to bring its con- 
fines down to the boundaries of the ancient port of Poole. 
Stockport, our next expansionist, has quite a different 
character and reputation. A comparatively ancient 
borough, it appeared in the schedule to the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act of 1835, and had then a popula- 
tion of some 44,000. In 1837, the Boundary Commis- 


sioners reported that Stockport’s population was 
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‘‘upwards of 47,000” and “ rapidly increasing, particu- 
larly in the direction of Heaton Norris and Brinning- 
ton.” They added that the silk and cotton trade was 
prosperous, and that water was supplied ‘‘ at a reason- 
able rate by Mr. Marsland, under a private Act”! The 
latest extension increases Stockport’s numbers from 
81,000 to about 94,000. The town owes its size not to 
any charm of situation, scenery, or climate, but to the 
more practical attractions of trade and commerce. The 
outlying areas which have been inclided by provi- 
sional order are composed of streets and dwellings 
which house the workers in its manufactories— 
the whole of Reddish and parts of four other urban 
districts and a part of the rural parish of Brinnington. 
They were all supplied with gas and water by the Cor- 
poration, and to all intents and purposes they formed 
part of Stockport itself. Nevertheless they were all 
bitterly opposed to incorporation ; and eminent counsel 
joined issue for six days—no doubt at enormous ex- 
pense—over the insanitary body of Reddish, &c., which 
the deus ex machina of the Local Government Board 
finally awarded to its legitimate owner, the Stockport 
Corporation. The Corporation is an active one, for it 
has already secured for the inhabitants seven good 
parks, together with museums, art schools, libraries, 
and baths, and the added areas have no moral right to 
regret a change which enables them to contribute to 
privileges which they already, had begun to enjoy 
especially as their economical scruples have been met 
half-way by the concession of a lower rate for the next 
ten years than that which is levied in the old borough. 

Other extensions caused by or allowed during the 
last year in consequence of overflows of urban popula- 
tions over municipal boundaries were at Bridport, 
Chepping Wycombe, Ludlow, Marlborough, South 
Shields, Blackburn, and Derby, the last two effected 
by means of a local Act; but in all the other cases 
the extensions were granted by provisional order of 

the Local Government Board. Blackburn and Derby, 
however, were promoting bills for other purposes, and 
naturally elected to include their territorial proposals 
in these ‘‘ omnibus bills” rather than go to the separate 
expense of a provisional order. In the case of Derby 
quite a large area, comprising part of an urban district 
and parts of four rural parishes, has been added to the 
borough. 

The preamble to the Derby Act recites that these 
areas ‘‘are already or are in process of becoming 
populous suburbs of the existing borough and are within 
the water supply limits of the Corporation, and are 
largely dependent for the disposal of their sewage on the 
sewers of the Corporation,” and generally that it is 
expedient for reasons of health and good government 
to extend the borough boundaries. The Act follows the 
example of the London Government Act in leaving the 
names and boundaries of the new borough to be 
divided by a commissioner. Provision is made fora 
differential or lower rate in part of the added area for 
the next ten years. 

Most of the other extensions above mentioned 
are similar or featureless. Ludlow, however, is not 
a case of overflow. Its population has fallen from 
5,253 in 1831 to 4,552in 1901. By the provisional 
order of this year an anomaly of long standing has been 
rectified by the inclusion in the borough boundaries ot 
the parish of Ludlow Castle, an area containing only 
the castle and a small length of road, which was for- 
merly a part of the rural district, though surrounded 
by the borough. Perhaps the anomaly might have 
been forgiven if it helped to recall the great day when 
Comus, a mask, was ‘‘ presented at Ludlow Castle ” or 
Butler’s visit when he was engaged in the composition 
of Hudibras. Marlborough it seems has grown out 
in one direction so far as to reach the parish church of a 
neighbouring village, but the proposal to annex the 
church as well as the intervening district was 
stoutly and successfully resisted for sentimental 
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reasons. It is a comfort to think that senti- 
ment can sometimes resist annexation. In the 


South Shields case it appeared that the clusters of 
houses outside the borough were due to the fact that 
shrewd business men, finding land Cheaper and rates 
lower in the neighbouring rural parish, had built houses 
outside the borough boundary where they enjoyed 
urban advantages and rural rates. Chepping Wycombe, 
one of the most ancient of English municipalities, 
has made quite a large extension, involving the creation 
of an additional ward. 

Besides what may be called extensions for ex- 
tension’s sake, there were three other incidental 
extensions effected by local Acts, where the motive 
was mainly a desire to bestow the advantages 
of good government on a_ neglected area. 
Manchester promoted a bill to carry out infer alia 
certain street improvements, for the purposes of which 
it was necessary to add a small part of a neighbouring 
district to the borough. 

The case of Bristol was similar. The Corporation, 
which owns the important undertaking of the docks, 
has obtained power by their new Act to effect certain 
large improvements at a cost of no less than two and 
a half millions. These improvements involve an 
encroachment on the parishes of Shirehampton and 
Henbury. The added parts of these parishes are con- 
ciliated by a provision for a differential rate. 

The Lowestoft Act provides a different and rather 
interesting example of encroachment. Lowestoft is 
the most easterly town in England, and its Corporation 
is moving like an amphibious monster towards the sea, 
as far as the low-water mark. Such a movement, the 
object of which is not at first sight apparent, may 
be important in two ways. It may serve to bring 
inside parochial limits certain rateable properties, 
such as piers, jetties, harbours or breakwaters, 
which before were entirely extra parochial, or it 
may extend the jurisdiction of the local authority over 
a part of the seashore which before was beyond the 
pale of enactments and by-laws. The authority is 
then able to regulate bathing and to control the activity 
of itinerant preachers and musicians—often a matter of 
vital importance to the comfort and welfare of a seaside 
resort. These last were the peaceful objectives of the 
Lowestoft Corporation. 

F, W. Hirst. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF AUSTRIA 
AND HUNGARY. 


(From AN AUSTRIAN STANDPOINT.) 


I, 


CRITICAL time is at hand for the regulation 

of trade on the European continent, a time 
which must severely try all the arts and resources of 
continental statesmen; and in the drama which is 
now beginning to be rehearsed Austria will take a 
more important part than her commercial importance 
might seem to warrant. While other States of the 
continent, and particularly Germany, have during the 
past ten, twenty, and thirty years increased their 
industrial strength and their foreign trade to an extent 
almost undreamt of, Austria, thanks to bad govern- 
ment and political confusion, has fallen back further 
and further in the race with her old commercial com- 
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petitors. Austria-Hungary, once paramount in the 
German federation, is no longer comparable with the 
young German Empire, at least as regards commercial 
significance ; for the German Empire to-day is the pre- 
dominant mercantile Power, not only inGreater Germany, 
but throughout the whole of Central Europe. And the 
Eastern Empire (Oesterreich), with its two capitals of 
Viennaand Buda Pesth, isonlyasecondary factor. Butthe 
very uncertainty of the political situation gives Austrian 
and Hungarian policy a special interest at the present 
juncture. Their very danger invites a boldness and 
enterprise which would be neither practicable nor wise 
in a state of stable security and assured prosperity. 
An Austrian statesman might be original without being 
foolish. The great problem of continental trade as 
it now stands may be summed up in the question 
whether the Great Powers will agree to new 
commercial treaties when the old ones run out at 
the end of the year 1902, or whether they will prefer 
to wage a war of tariffs. For Austria-Hungary, how- 
ever, this is not the only question. There is the further 
question whether Austria-Hungary will continue to act 
as a single commercial entity, or whether the business 
partnership which has so long subsisted between 
the two halves of the dual monarchy is about to be 
dissolved. It is possible, I will not say it is probable, 
but it is possible, that Austria-Hungary may shortly 
develop into two commercial countries, divided by a 
tariff wall, and that all commercial treaties and bar- 
gains with other countries will be made independently 
by Austria and Hungary. If that be so it follows that 
Austria may pursue quite a different trade policy from 
Hungary, and may find herself engaged in a tariff war 
with her Magyar neighbours. It is obvious that such 
a development would have a very real influence upon 
the whole drift of European trade and European trade 
policy. Instead of joining together to strike a common 
bargain with the foreigner, after compounding the 
interests of the inhabitants of the two halves of the 
monarchy, each half would enter into treaties on its 
own account, and would seek its own interests without 
any reference to those of its neighbour. Such a develop- 
ment is, as I have said, not exactly probable but pos- 
sible, and introduces a new element of uncertainty into 
all calculations about the future of continental trade. 
It is natural to ask how it has come to pass that 
the Austrian Empire is in such a position of political 
instability. The answer to that question is given by 
history. Hungary, as everyone knows, sought in the 
revolutionary year of 1848 to free herself from Austria 
and from the Habsburg dynasty, but the revolution was 
c-ushed by the generals of the Austrian reaction, and 
Hungary was rivetted by blood and iron to the 
Austrian State. The attempt to maintain the unity of 
Austria lasted seventeen years longer, but the Crown 
yielded at last, after the terrible reverses and losses 
suffered in the wars of 1859 and 1866. In 1867 the 
Habsburg dynasty came to a compromise (Ausgleich) 
with the Hungarians. Concessions were made on both 
sides. The Emperor gave up the idea of a single State 
which he had so long struggled by all means to pre- 
serve. The Hungarians relinquished that complete 
independence which had been their grand object in 
1848. These double concessions resulted in the un- 
finished picture which we call the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. Austria-Hungary, as its double name sig- 
nifies, is not a single State, but a union of two autono- 
mous States. So far as management of their own 
affairs is concerned the Hungarians have got what they 
wanted from the Crown, but they have not attained the 
complete independence to which they aspire. They 
have the same dynasty, the same army, the same 
foreign policy, as Austria, and in these three points 
is summed up the whole of the Hungarian concession. 
But in every other respect, including commercial policy, 
the Hungarian Government has the right to decide for 
itself and make its own arrangements. Had the 


Hungarians wished it they might, in 1867, have 
taken their own course in commercial policy; they 
might have set up a Customs barrier against Austria, 
and concluded separate treaties for themselves with 
foreign countries. Then the depth of the chasm 
left by the year 1867 between the lands formerly 
united and governed by the Habsburg Crown would 
have been openly proclaimed to the world. Such, 
however, was the anxiety of the Emperor and his 
advisers to conclude an arrangement which would 
bind Austria and Hungary together by a commercial 
tie that an offer was made which gave an enormous 
advantage to the weaker State at the expense of the 
stronger. The Hungarians, however, were not satis- 
fied, but insisted that the duration of the Customs 
Union should be limited to ten years, at the expiration 
of which term the two Governments should be free to 
conclude a fresh arrangement. The Austrian Parlia- 
ment was opposed to the conclusion of so unfavourable 
a contract, but it was too youthful and too weak, and 
the population which it partially represented was 
too unaccustomed to liberty, after centuries of abso- 
lutism, to make resistance effective. The Commercial 
Treaty and Customs Union, unfavourable as they were, 
passed through the Austrian Parliament in 1867, and 
were renewed at the desire of Hungary in 1877 and 
again in 1887. On each of these occasions new con- 
ditions favourable to Hungary were inserted by the 
Hungarian Parliament and ultimately agreed to by the 
Parliament and people of Austria, then, as before, too 
feeble to offer any prolonged resistance to the terms 
dictated by Hungary. The next date for the renewal 
of this famous treaty was 1897. The Hungarians again 
made‘new and inequitable claims and demands upon 
their neighbours, to which the Ministry of Count 
Badeni, then in power, tamely surrendered, confidently 
anticipating that the Austrian Parliament and the 
Austrian people would again for the fourth time, after 
a brief show of resistance, swallow the bitter pilk 

But on this occasion both the Hungarian Government 
and the compliant Ministers of Austria had made a com- 
plete miscalculation. After thirty years the patience of 
Austria seems to have been exhausted, for in her eyes the 
compact had lost much of its original value. In 1867 
Hungary was still a purely agricultural country without 
any modern industry, and the manufacturing industries 
of Austria, which were at that time in an advanced 
state of development, could make full use of their 
superiority in trade with Hungary. A treaty which 
allowed Austrian manufacturers to export their pro- 
ducts duty-free to Hungary made Hungary a sort of 
colonial market for Austrian wares; for at the same 
time the Austro-Hungarian tariff excluded or hampered 
the foreign competitor. This state of things was 
naturally distasteful to Hungarian pride. Close to her 
own borders Hungary sees smaller States which have 
pursued an independent policy with a certain amount of 
success, and developed themselves out of purely agri- 
cultural States into industrial States of the modern type. 
The example of Roumania in particular aroused the 
emulation of Hungarian statesmen. Then, again, the 
depression, which since the seventies has inflicted such 
losses upon agriculture in Hungary as well as in other 
European countries, gave an impetus to the idea of a 
purely Hungarian industrial State emancipated from 
the necessity of importing Austrian goods. The 
standard-bearer of this idea was Gabriel von Baross, 
who was Minister of Trade for Hungary in 1880, and 
endeavoured to introduce an industrial policy in spite of 
the compact with Austria. Foreign captains of industry, 
mainly Austrian, were induced by enormous State-paid 
bounties to found factories in Hungary which should 
provide for the Hungarian market. Word was sent 
round that preference should be given for patriotic 
reasons to all goods made in Hungary with which 
Austrian or foreign goods competed. This patriotic 
maxim was accepted and acted upon with great gusto 
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by the Government, and by all public corporations, in 
giving out contracts for public or municipal purposes ; 
and a further advantage was conferred on Hungarian 
over Austrian manufactures by differential railway rates, 
so that the value of the gift of free trade was by an 
indirect process diminished, if not destroyed. These 
measures were, of course, naturally regarded in Austria 
as sO many encroachments upon the spirit of the com- 
mercial compact, and had, as I have said, the effect of 
making the commercial partnership less and less desir- 
able to Austria. In the last few years, moreover, flour 
mills and engineering works have sprung up rapidly in 
Hungary, and have grown so luxuriantly in the forcing- 
houses of a benevolent Government that they have 
even begun to compete in Austria itself with Austrian 
products. This was the last straw that broke the 
camel’s back. 


HEINRICH KANNER. 





ART. 


SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS—NEW 


ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


HE Society of Portrait Painters has not hitherto 
acquired a great measure of popularity. Neither 

is the reason far to seek. Those portraitists who, raised by 
the British public in conjunction with the Academy to the 
front rank, monopolise so much line space at Burlington 
House, are but scantily represented in the Society ; and the 
public, knowing only them and not being interested in any 
others, disdainfully shrugs its shoulders when it hears of 
a portrait exhibition which contains neither a Sargent nor 
an Orchardson nor a Fildes. And why, it says, when 
there is a genuine Sargent who can be comfortably viewed 
in the dog days, should we cut our way through November 
fogs to see two or more sham Sargents at the New Gallery, 
even though the fountain splash never so invitingly ? Apart 
from the Sargents, it is true that an autumn portrait exhibi- 
tion which was a replica of the summer collection at the 
Academy would prove exceedingly dull, but we have had 
so much dulness in our art that we have grown to like it. 
Owing to this style of reasoning, the Society of -Portrait 
Painters has had a good deal of indifference from without 
to put up with. At the same time, if it is not orthodox 
and academical, it is not dull. The present exhibition is 
less dull than the last. In fact we do not remember seeing 
a collection of modern portraits that provided more variety. 
Going a little deeper into the matter, we find that the 
comparative rareness in this exhibition of the. good old 
English portrait painter has made room and to spare for an 
increased foreign element. As a matter of fact, where Mr. 
Whistler is there is generally cosmopolitanism, and Mr. 
Whistler is very much here with his charming “ Violet and 
blue—the red feather.” Then the’ well-known German 
artist, Professor von Lenbach, contributes no less than four 
works of importance, to which we shall refer later. But 
what strikes us as being more foreign than the foreign 
schools is the un-English work of some of the English 
painters, as it appears in these galleries. Take, for in- 
stance, Mr. C. H. Shannon’s “ The Lady with the Chinese 
fan,” the Whistlerian title of which means, of course, that 
the fan is the motif and the Lady only the sub-motif of the 
picture. In this the Lady is, if we may be pardoned for 
saying so, a somewhat shapeless, awkwardly-posed person ; 
what, however, is un-English is the delicately decorative 
harmony of greys and browns, which transforms the por- 
trait into a picture and a pleasing one at that, 
if one can fall in with its mood. The other Mr. Shannon, 


again, possibly under the spell of his surroundings, is 
more sombre and subtle in his colour than he usually is 
at. the Academy ; though one, at least, of his child faces has 
about it the distasteful suggestion of caricature. Or, what 
can be said of the work of Messrs. Rothenstein and Orpen 
—has it anything in common with the traditions of English 
portraiture? Mr, Orpen’s “ Two Portraits,” with its back- 
ground of atmospheric green, its clear flesh colours and 
almost harsh drawing, is the work of a new arrival with a 
nameless future; but his development is not on the lines 
of English art ; not even on those of New English art, which 
are really almost as close as those of the other sort. Side 
by side with these diverse signs of a fresh summer in our 
world of portraiture we have the products of a more familiar 
sentiment in Mr. Ellis Roberts’s carefully manufactured, 
fresh-coloured reminiscences of those old masters who strove 
not to extort praise covertly but openly to flatter their fair 
feminine sitters; whilst in the dexterously-handled, Sar- 
gentesque portraits of Messrs. Brough and Jack we are 
reminded with painful iteration of their common admiration 
for a third great mind. Yet these undoubtedly, even as 
Mr. Roberts, help to swell the list of varieties. 


Of those exhibitors who are essentially portrait 
painters the most striking perhaps is Protessor von Lenbach. 
If we judged the merit of a work by its pleasantness, his 
portrait of the late Emperor Frederick would certainly 
command the highest praise, but he appears in this, strong 
and vigorous as it is, to have sacrificed a little of the painter 
to the courtier, and we find a subtler art in the other things 
—notably in the head and bust of “ La Marquise Paulucci.” 
Out of a halo of reddest hair, a head half-turned on its neck, 
a face the pallor of which is deathly, a pair of eyes screwed 
whimsically round to their corners, half-parted lips in which 
there lurks a laugh, a black bodice losing itself in nether 
darkness—out of these, one might say, unpromising mate- 
rials the artist has achieved an artistic triumph that by 
itself makes the exhibition worth going to. The attraction 
is not exactly that of one of those roguish, laughing faces in 
which a Romney or a Reynolds might have delighted. It 
does not proceed from the power and auaacity of the draw- 
ing, though these, if examined analytically, are well nigh 
enough to take one’s breath away. It ss simply the com- 
plete subjugation of the parts by the whole, and the whole 
is that gift, priceless to portrait painters, known as character 
insight. And the professor’s introspective power, strong as 
ever in the autumn of his career, runs consistently through 
his work, triumphing over the charges of poor colour and a 
too great insistence on line, which have sometimes been laic 
at his door. We find another beautiful example of this 
artist in his portrait of himself and his young daughter ; the 
soul in the child’s eyes defies considerations of hard out- 
line and livid complexion. 


The relative importance of leading and other ex- 
hibitors in the New English Art Club appears to us to be 
unchanged by the winter show at the Dudley Gallery. If 
we except Mr. Anning Bell’s coloured relief, “ Charity,” anc 
Miss M. Spencer Edwards’s “ A girl at a piano,” an interior 
clever to a degree in its textures and showing a nice appre- 
ciation of tone and interior light, there is little or nothing 
that could not have been predicted. There are the Wilson 
Steers, the Brabazons, the Moffat Lindners, the David Muir- 
heads, the Charles Conders, the W. Rothensteins, and the 
W. Orpens ; all of these men supply excellent work of its 
kind, and all or nearly all of it is according to the pattern 
by which they are severally known. In the case of Mr. 
Wilson Steer, we frankly confess to a decided preference 
for his figure work, and though his “ The Mirror” could be 
identified anywhere, its clever manceuvring of light and 
shade on the nude figures, its adroit handling and general 
wealth of effect, render it infinitely more attractive than his 
latest and spottiest essay in theatrical landscape on the same 
wall. Mr. Orpen, a little less ambitious than on the last 
occasion, rings the changes on a very familiar theme. The 
theme is of grey-green walls hung with engravings—an ad- 
mirable taste, no doubt—of a highly polished card table 
with flower vases or other knick-knacks to relieve the general 
air of drabness, and of one or more figures that always con- 
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trive to make one think of an art school. Here we have 
but one figure for two pictures. A lady with auburn hair, 
fresh complexion, and blue dress, does duty for both, and, 
if we mistake not, she is also the lady of his “Two Por- 
traits” at the New Gallery. Whether this candid repetition 
of a single model is a drawback to subject-picture painting 
we must leave it to the painter to decide; remarking, for 
ourselves, that such repetition does not appear to aid the 
expression of what he has to say. And really he has a 
good deal to say on a subject which he has made, perhaps 
too religiously, his own. In one of his works, “ A window 
in London-street,” the high room containing the familiar 
figure in blue, the inevitable greenish walls and the shining 
card table, has one dark corner, the darkness of which 
speaks of its own veritable mystery. Then through the 
large window with the domed top one is shown the over- 
the-way line of houses. They are plain houses, grey, with 
the greyness of London City ; the sky, too, is harmoniously 
grey. But, putting aside the clever manipulation of 
shadows and the sense of indoor atmosphere, the picture 
possesses the true-inwardness, not so much of London, as 
of a particular part of London—the Fitzroy-square neigh- 
bourhood—which has gentility for its shell, Mr. Orpen 
has saturated himself with the essence of this part, and in 
paint the result is very fine, and will continue to be so until 
at least a few more exhibitions at the Dudley Gallery have 
passed. After that we shall look on Mr. Orpen as an artist 
who has faithfully served his apprenticeship—and, mindful 
of our own sensations with regard to this picture, shall re- 
spectfully ask him to go out into the country and get a little 
fresh air. 

Of the rest of a collection of wholesome quality, un- 
relieved by anything startlingly good or bad from member 
or outsider, we may mention Mr. Conder’s work which, with 
its quaint savour of the last century, is somewhat more in- 
sistent than usual; and an: atmospheric landscape by Miss 
Alice Fanner. In an exhibition where landscape is cer- 
tainly not the noticeable feature, the latter’s “ Windy day— 
Datchet Reach,” if a little over-courageous in its contrasts, 
is at least a sane and dexterous interpretation of meadow, 
eddying stream, and wind-torn sky. 

F. J. M. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE recent extreme inaction of Stock Exchange 
business has been diversified during the past 

week by a general renewed decline in values. The 
usual experience in times of depression, such as the 
markets are now passing through, is that a gradual 
drooping in prices brings about an occasional sharp 
drop as the result of actual sales by wearied or 
frightened holders. A movement of this description 
took place on the occasion of the fortnightly Settle- 
ment. The fall was especially marked in Home Rail- 
way securities, the supply of which to be handled was 
found to be somewhat larger than hitherto, giving indica- 
tions of the closing of ‘‘bear” accounts and the marketing 
of a certain amount of real stock. The announcement 
of an issue of £1,500,000 new stock by the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company had a bad effect. In addition 
to past disappointment in dividends and comparative 
inelasticity in present traffic receipts, due to stagnant 
trade, it must be remembered that this class of invest- 
ment has now to meet the competition of large home 
and colonial Government issues offered or quoted at 
unusually tempting prices. It may, however, be 
advisable in considering such change of investment 
to remember that the Government stocks in question 
bear a fixed rate of interest, while.the return from rail- 


Way property is now abnormally low, and may not 
unreasonably be expected to make a better figure in 
the not distant future, when both yield and price 
should be more favourable. An exception to the 
general dictum is to be found in the Argentine railway 
market where proposals are again made to amalgamate 
the Central Argentine and Rosario undertakings. 

The decline in prices was materially assisted by 
the pressure for money, which was made the occasion 
for charging higher rates at the “carry-over.” In the 
present dulness of business, with an undercurrent 
uneasiness and distrust, the margin between abundance 
and stringency in the market is not a very wide one ; 
and the fact that Government disbursements have been 
recently on a much smaller scale than hitherto accounts 
fully for the temporary control of funds by the Bank of 
England. Any little increase in demand still sends 
money-dealers to Threadneedle-street for assistance. 
Stock Exchange payments and end-of-the-month re- 
quirements naturally added to the hardness of rates, 
which will doubtless be recurrent uatil the close of the 
year. 

The price of silver has been comparatively steady 
since the suspension of free coinage in India has left 
the chief market to the unassisted operation of the laws 
of supply and demand. ‘There has been during the 
last few days a steady and continuous decline in value, 
owing mainly to the pressure of American sales. 
The Smelters’ combination in the United States is 
obviously having a rather difficult time in connection 
with some increased pressure in the money market and 
the corresponding weakness in share quotations. The 
parties chiefly concerned are those also controlling the 
Amalgamated Copper Trust, and seem not unlikely to 
illustrate once more the danger of attempting to regu- 
late the output or price of articles of common consump- 
tion. Reference Was made last week to the precarious 
situation of copper on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where the maintenance of price has encouraged the 
foreign output and even compromised the home market. 
Fears of a necessary, though tardy, reduction in Ameri- 
can quotations have affected the value of copper stocks 
generally, and Rio Tintos, which not long since were 
at 60, are now nearly 20 points lower. 

In the Mining market South African shares remain 
very steady, considering the present circumstances of 
the Rand industry and the disappointment as to the 
resumption of work on a larger scale. The report of 
the Consolidated Goldfields Company does not add 
much to the general knowledge as to the condition of 
affairs, but it had indirectly a chilling effect on West 
African ventures by disclosing the comparatively small 
extent to which the company was interested in the new 
field. It secured, and still retains, about one-tenth 
interest in the Gold Coast Agency, a company formed 
for the purpose of testing the value of properties 
on the deep levels and outcrop of the banket 
reef, and forming companies if the results were 
sufficiently encouraging. It is expressly stated, 
however, that the Consolidated Company has had 
and has no obligations towards, 4nd has no 
liabilities in respect of, any other undertaking in the 
district except as regards a small amount of uncalled 
capital. This disposes for the time being of a lot of 
gossip as to alarge influx of capital from the Transvaal 
corporation. The Governor of the Gold Coast has 
thought it advisable to call attention to the trade in 
mining ‘‘ concessions,” a large proportion of which, he 
says, are not worth the paper on which they are 
written. A practical point for the attention of the 
market is the small extent of actual gold returns and 
the difficulties of securing skilled management in so 
unfavourable a climate. It is, however, rather late to 
warn the public in these matters, and the Colonial 
Office is roundly abused by the market for adding 
unnecessarily to the prevailing depression. The heavy 
further fall which has taken place in Lake View and Le 
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Roi shares has been caused chiefly by developments 
in connection with the London and Globe litigation. 
One of the firms comprising the syndicate which 
made advances to Mr. Whitaker Wright to carry out 
his market operations has been ordered to produce its 
books for a disclosure of dealings, and this has let 
loose a flood of ill-natured gossip well calculated to 
destroy whatever confidence may remain in the pro- 
perties. Meantime both the mines mentioned are to be 
investigated by independent experts, a necessity which 
illustrates the present opinion of past management. 
It is curious how the taint of ‘‘ original sin” clings to 
mining operations in both the colonies concerned. 


The notices deposited for bills in the coming 
Parliamentary Session have drawn renewed attention 
to the efforts now in progress to make up the lee-way 
of this country in the matter of electric traction, and to 
the wide and remunerative field for investment thus 
offered. Pioneer undertakings have certainly so far 
done very well for their proprietors as well as for the 
public accommodation. Inthe metropolis the London 
United Tramways, under the enterprising management 
of Mr. J. Clifton Robinson, has already demonstrated 
in the western suburbs the advantage and profit to be 
derived from a good tramway service, and the company, 
largely representing Bristol interests, is seeking powers 
for a wide extension of lines to the south-west of 
London. In a prospectus just issued offering Preference 
stock and Debentures for subscription, the company 
estimates from present results a dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the share capital. The British Electric Traction Com- 
pany will also have before Parliament several important 
projects in different parts of the country. This cor- 
poration, of which Mr. Emile Garcke is the moving 
spirit, has devoted its attention chiefly to the financing 
of provincial lines, extensive systems being worked in 
the Potteries district and in South Wales. Its share 
capital of £2,000,000, with £1,000,000 Debenture 
stock, is represented by more than thirty of such under- 
takings. Thecompany hasalso leased the Croydon Tram- 
ways, and proposes extensive additions to that system. 
Valuable assistance in financing its new work now in 
hand has been secured from the firm of Messrs. J. S. 
Morgan and Co., an introduction of American capital 
matching that now embarked on the much-delayed 
Metropolitan and District electric conversion. The 
British Electric Traction Company, it may be added, 
paid 9 per cent. on the Ordinary shares for the past 
year, representing gross receipts of £400,000 received 
from about 100,000,000 passengers paying 1d. and 2d. 
tares. 

The disturbances at Colon and the active inter- 
vention of United States troops to prevent injury to 
the Panama Railway and to the inchoate Canal property 
have emphasised the interest taken by the Americans in 
the question of the transit of the isthmus, and have 
brought into prominence the fact that active negotia- 
tions have again been in progress to acquire the rights 
over the remains of the Panama Canal project from its 
French proprietors. In view of the work already done 
on the most promising site for connecting the two 
oceans, it would seem as if all the ‘‘ pourparlers ” about 
the Nicaragua Canal in connection with the Bulwer- 
Clayton Treaty were so much ‘‘ bluff” to cover the 
real designs of our Yankee cousins.on the existing 
ill-starred venture. It is calculated that the French 
expenditure from first to last on the isthmus 
amounted to £60,000,000, of which not more than 
half went into actual construction. Possibly two-fifths 
of the work of forming the canal has been done; but 
much of the excavation has been filled in again by the 
washing of rain in the past fifteen years. The lowest 
estimate for completing the scheme is £ 20,000,000, 
The Isthmian Canal Commission appointed at Wash- 
ington to inquire into the details is preparing a pre- 
liminary report on the condition of the work, and its 
chairman, Admiral Walker, has been discussing the 


question of terms with M. Hutin, the president of the 
French company. Several delicate questions would 
follow for adjustment, one being an express stipulation 
in the original concession forbidding its transfer to any 
other Government under penalty of forfeiture. 


E. R. McD. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUNICEPS. 


I1.—LONDON ‘TELEPHONES. 


THE terms on which the Post Office proposes to supply 
London with telephones have at length been disclosed. 
The old charge was 17 a. year, and the new 
is no less, although a slight concession allows a 
subscriber, on paying a toll for each “ call,” to obtain an 
instrument for a rent of five guineas. A dissatisfaction which 
is almost unanimous prevails in London. Even the 
Standard revolts: “The telephone service of London is 
the most expensive in England, and probably in Europe. 
The annual rent of an instrument in Berlin is £7 1os., in 
Glasgow it is £5 5s., even in Paris it is only £12.” 

But the strongest indictment against the Government’s 
action was brought by Mr. Benn. The charges, he said, 
were from 50 to 75 per cent. too much. “A telephone 
service could be provided for London at a charge of £10 
per subscriber for the first five years, to be reduced to £9 
afterwards, including the Post-Office royalty of 10 per cent.” 
How much care the Government devote to protecting the 
interests of their friends may be seen from the rise in the 
value of the company’s stock. On the announce- 
ment that a contract had been signed whereby the 
Post Office was to buy up the company in 1911 
the price of its shares went up from 33% to 4%, 
representing a capital gain of £295,000, and the 
rise in debentures and preference shares amounts to 
£71,000 more—a present from the Government to the 
Fergusson-Fowler Company. Finally Mr. Benn, speaking 
on behalf of the Highways Committee, made a challenge 
which must bring home to the inhabitants of London the 
difference between municipalisation and monopoly. “ If,” 
he said, “the Post Office will hand over the whole of its 
plant to the Council, we will pay that Department every 
penny it has spent, and take the sole responsibility of 
supplying London with a telephone service at rates which 
obtain in the provinces.” 

If anything is certain about the future of administration 
in civilised countries it is that the duties and powers of 
local authorities will be greatly increased. Among the 
duties which an efficient municipality ought to undertake 
the control or administration of natural and local monopo- 
lies comes first, and of these no monopoly can cause more 
loss and inconvenience to a big city than a badly-managed 
telephone service. 


2.—PAUPER WOODCUTTERS. 


A small but interesting question in Poor-Law adminis- 
tration is the ethics of workhouse wood-selling. No able- 
bodied pauper of any self-respect can reconcile himself to 
the occupation of picking oakum ; beside this wood-chopping 
is a dignified and congenial pursuit. Therefore by all 
means let the pauper who can do so chop wood. But the 
difficulty arises in the disposal of the product. The manu- 
facture of firewood is an important rural industry, and those 
who practise it complain bitterly that they are ruined by 
workhouse competition. The Guardians pay nothing for 
their labour, and are not anxious to make a large profit, and 
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there is a natural tendency for them to sell the product to 
the needy villagers at a price only slightly, if at all, in excess 
of the cost of raw material; or, even if they adhere to 
the market price, to make up larger bundles than those 
recognised by the trade, and to count, say, 105 to 110 
bundles as 100. “De minimis non curat lex”; and the 
solution seems to be a judicious infusion of elementary 
notions of political economy into the minds of rural Guar- 
dians, but those who know the rural Guardian will not lightly 
undertake this task. 


[Communications with regard to these columns should be 
addressed to MunicePs, Speaker office.] 





A CATHEDRAL VOLUNTARY. 


EE where the jets of music break and fly 
S Like dizzy swallows in an amber sky ; 
And the devout dusk flooding aisle and aisle 
Labours gigantic mysteries the while. 

Grave women level-coifed, with eyes agaze 
Into the void from long-forgotten days, 
Relax ; crowned faces mild of bearded kings ; 
And piteous, nameless, misbegotten things 
(Jests of the chisel, made to flout mankind) 
Under the corbel of the arch consigned, 
Lean to the recreative airs that make 
‘The semblance live and frozen stones awake. 
The gray dust stirr’d in yon Crusader’s tomb 
Recalls a soul to haunt her ruined room ; 
‘The mailed feet propped against the marble houn:! 
‘Tingle with penetrating spells of sound, 
And in the stony palms and ears of stone 
He feels again the holy madness blown— 
Challenge of dazzling cities mountain-walled, 
Leaguer and march and melley and stratagem, 
And hears the European trump that called’ 
The knights to escalade Jerusalem. 

J. 8. P. 


ee ee 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
REFORMATION OF THE HOOLIGAN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In dealing with this thorny question, we might, 
1 think, borrow an idea from that great and wise man Amir 
Abdur Rahman, the late ruler of Afghanistan, who favoured 
the principle of piece-work in reforming his criminals, teach- 
ing them arts and industries, and honest livelihood, by a 
strict method of payment by results, ; s 

The story of his experiences is given in Volume i1., 
Chapter 2, of his life. He had purchased and set up in 
Cabul a large assortment of useful European and American 
machines, and had engaged skilled English artisans to teach 
his people how to work them ; but the Cabulees refused to 
be taught: “ The difficulties that I had to encounter on first 
opening the manufactories and workshops were enormous. 
My people knew nothing of modern inventions and appli- 
ances, and were consequently opposed to all these new ideas. 
. They said that I did not know that the work could 
be much better done by hand than by machinery.” But 
Abdur Rahman was not the man to be beaten. His free 
subjects would not work in the factories, so he looked else- 
where. He had in his gaols a large collection of prisoners ; 


prisoners of war, mutineers, murderers, gang-robbers, and 
all kinds of malefactors, who had felt the weight of his 
terrible iron hand. ‘These were the men he decided should 
be his factory hands. He therefore placed them (still in 
chains) under the head workmen in the various depart- 
ments, and gave them the promise that when they had 
thoroughly learnt the work they would be released from 
prison, and employed and paid for their services according 
to their merits and abilities. Never were there found more 
apt and industrious pupils: “he prisoners were only too 
anxious to be released; they therefore learned their work 
quickly, and received their freedom and reward by being 
paid for their work ; I, on my part, getting good and grate- 
ful workmen.” ‘There came to them the pride of the skilled 
workman in his work. Also they naturally felt drawn to 
the occupation which had been such a godsend to them; 
so they continued their lucrative arts and industries after 
freedom had been earned, frankly informing the Amir that 
they did not propose returning to highway robbery, which 
was bad business under his régime. 

Could we not, in dealing with our young criminals, try 
the Amir’s method of payment by results, instead of a 
mere time penalty ? When we send the Hooligan for five 
years certain to a reformatory, and try to teach him a useful 
industry, he is an unwilling pupil, and probably learns to 
hate the trade as a part of his punishment, looking for- 
ward to the end of his term, when he will be free to throw 
it aside. Why not make it a condition of his five years’ 
detention that he will be released as soon as he is certified as 
competent in his work ? His sentence, a humane one, would 
thus be that he was condemned to become a first-class 
artisan, and well fitted to earn an honest livelihood. If some 
such plan were followed, we might hope to share in the 
advantages obtained by the master mind which, in Afghani- 
stan, evolved order out of chaos.—Yours, &c., 

W. WEDDERBURN. 
Meredith, Gloucester, November 21, 1901. 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 
T'o the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—A great deal is being made of the personal testi- 
monies of ladies and others who have visited some of the 
Concentration Camps and have found everything satisfac- 
tory, the Boer women thankful for what is being done for 
them, and “enjoying themselves remarkably well in the 
circumstances.” . 

That personal testimonies of this character should be 
offered as a reliable picture of the Concentration Camps 
generally, and of the manner in which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have discharged the duty of caring for the women and 
children prisoners of war in those camps, argues either an 
amazing faith in public credulity, or an equally amazing 
ignorance as to the charges which are brought against His 
Majesty's Government. The charge is not that the British 
Government supplied buns and chocolate to some children 
and did not supply these things to others. The charge is 
this: That the British Government, through its agents in 
South Africa, brought into camps large numbers of men, 
women, and children; that they failed te supply those 
prisoners of war with adequate shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather, with proper clothing, or sufficient food, 
while the sanitary conditions of the camps were deplorable ; 
‘in consequence of which large numbers of men and women 
and no iess than 576 children died in those camps during 
last June; that although the Government had been warned 
of what would happen, and knew through their officers of 
the mortality that had taken place, they increased the num- 
ber of prisoners in the camps, and took no adequate 
measures to supply them with adequate shelter and food, 
*o that large numbers of them died during the month cf 
July, including no less than 1,124 children; that in the 
knowledge of what had happened the Government stil! 
further increased the numbers in the camps, and failed to 
make adequate provisior for the prisoners, so that the mor- 
tality still further increased, and no less than 1,545 children 
died in the camps during August; that the Government 
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siill continued the same policy of increasing the number of 
prisoners herded together in insanitary camps, so that the 
mortality still further increased, and no less than 1,964 
children died in those camps in September. it is in answer 
to this grave and serious charge that we are treated to 
“'Transvaal Lady’s Testimonies” and other stuff of that 
description, in which we are invited to sympathise with 
the sorrows of British refugees, who, on leaving the Trans- 
vaal were crowded into trains, and suffered almost as 
much discomfort as holiday-makers at Glasgow Tair. It 
is almost an insult to the intelligence of the public to have 
stories like this offered in excuse of a crime which will 
render the Government of Lord Salisbury infamous. 

For what do the facts disclosed in the Government 
returns point to? It is admitted that no less than 5,209 
children died in those camps during the months of June, 
July, August, and September of this year ; that the mortality 
was such that if continued for twelve months nearly one-half 
of the children would be dead ; that the Government, know- 
ing these facts, neither adepted adequate measures to pro- 
vide for their prisoners, as required by the rules of civilised 
warfare, nor liberated those for whom they could not pro- 
vide. 

We are told that the Government have had the mor- 
tality in the camps under serious consideration, but the more 
serious consideration is this, that they, have done nothing 
but bring larger numbers of prisoners into the camps. ‘The 
Government has been like a man who should first upset a 
boat filled with people, and then, having the means of saving 
them from drowning, should sit down and debate with him- 
self whether, having regard to the fact that all people have to 
die at some time and in some way, it would not be better 
that those people should drown at once, and who should 
continue these deliberations till a number of the drowning 
people were actually drowned. Such a man would un 
doubtedly be charged with murder, and a lenient view of his 
case would be taken if he were found guilty of only culpable 
homicide. ‘The action of His Majesty’s Government is 
exactly analogous, but it is on a gigantic scale, for it is not a 
boatload of people but thousands who have been done te 
death in the camps through the course pursued by the 
Government and its agents in South Africa. 

‘The excuse which is often offered for the Government 
is, that if the people had not been brought into camps, they 
might have died in as great numbers all over the country. 
‘That is no answer to the charge that is brought against the 
Government. ‘They are not charged with the deaths of 
people in circumstances which have not occurred. They 
are charged with those deaths in circumstances which the 
Government and its agents have themselves created. It 
may be that, through the burning of houses and the destruc- 
tion of food, many women and children, not brought inte 

camps, have been starved to death. But that is ‘another 
and a different charge than the one which is made in con- 
nection with the treatment of prisoners in the camps, which 
is that the Government and its agents in South Africa 
knowingly and wilfully between January and June of this 
year brought large numbers of non-combatants, men, women, 
and children, into camps, and kept them there under such 
conditions that large numbers of them died; that in the 
knowledge of these deaths, they brought into camps still 
larger numbers of prisoners during the months of June, July, 
August and September of the present year; and did 
subject all those prisoners of war to such miseries that many 
thousands of them died, and were thus murdered by His 
Majesty’s Government and by their agents in South Africa. 
That is the grave and serious charge which, certainly at 
the bar of history, will be brought against Mr. Brodrick, 
His Majesty’s present Secretary of State for War; against 
Mr. Chamberlain, the present Colonial Secretary ; against 
Lord Milner, the present Administrator of the Transvaal 
and Orange River Territory ; against Earl Roberts, the pre- 
sent Commander-in-Chief of the British Army ; and against 
Lord Kitchener, presently Commanding the Forces in South 
Africa ; in that they were actors, art and part, in the crimes 
above recited. 


It concerns the honour of our land that a crime almost 
unexampled in extent should not pass unpunished. There 
are precedents for bringing to book British Pro-Consuls 
who have abused their trust. Within living memory, a cer- 
tain Governor had to stand his trial at the bar of the 
Criminal Court, and offer justification for acts done by his 
authority. It would be wise for the Government to walk 
warily in view of what may happen. At present, the mili- 
tary are doing as they please, and it pleases them to flog 
some prisoners, to shoot others, to hang others in the en- 
forced presence of neighbours, and, masquerading as judges, 
to pass sentences of penal servitude on those who have been 
fighting against them. ‘The Government at the Cape has 
suspended the Constitution at the Cape, and for this ille- 
gality they expect an Act of Indemnity. ‘They may not get 
it, and for their own misdeeds there will be a day of reckon- 
ing. When that day comes not the least serious matter will 
be the action of all who have had to deal with the Concen- 
tration Camps, and of all that led to the formation of these 
camps.—Yours, &c., 

W. D. Maccrecor. 

2, George-street, Edinburgh, 

November 24, 1901. 


SPURLOUS SPORTS—RABBIT COURSING. 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I am indeed glad Mr. Whyte has drawn atten- 
tion to that loathsome form of gambling, going by the name 
“sport,” and called rabbit coursing. A more cowardly, 
cruel, and disgusting means of seeking recreation by bet- 
ting does not exist in this country. I see something of it 
every week in these northern parts, and can speak with 
considerable know!edge of its hideous cruelty. ‘The stehes 
on the so-called coursing ground are bad enough, heaven 
knows, but the sufferings of the poor rabbits do not coin- 
mence there. It is in transit where they endure momentary 
panic and distress. Huddled together in crates, boxes, and 
sacks, with fur rubbed off, eyes scratched out, legs broken, 
and bodies twisted into all forms of contortions, these pour, 
helpless creatures, many half dead, are conveyed by rail 
and vehicle to the dens of the cowardly ruffians who find 
pleasure in drinking and gambling over their terror, dis- 
comfort, and death. “Sport,” say they. Bah! It is 
nothing of the kind. It is just a low, demoniacal method 
of finding amusement (?) in their, too many, idle hours. 
We call this a civilised, intelligent, and progressive country ; 
yet the law allows and society tolerates this most abomin- 
able, cruel sport (?), which, in itself, is enough to make a 
demon blush and a fiend turn aside with shame.—Yours, 
&e., 

WituiaM Lis.e B. Coutson, 
J.P. for Northumberland. 

Newbrough, Fourstones-on-Tyne, 

November 21, 190t. 


FINANCIAL PAPERS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sin,—In a most interesting article, “ The sad’ plight 
of the City of London,” in your paper of yesterday one 
reads: “ Perhaps the most astonishing feature . . 
aggression.” Now I think the writer might have mentione d 
the only paper, viz., the Zuvestors’ Review, which, to its 
everlasting credit, both before and during the war, urged 
peace, and gave sound reasons for such a course.—Yours, 
&e., 

, T. CHayTor. 

Dublin, November 24, 1901. 


[We thank our correspondent for drawing attention to 
a shining example among the organs of City finance, to 
which, indeed, we frequently refer in these columns.—Ep. 


Speaker.] 
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REVIEWS. 


TENNYSON. 


TENNYSON. By Ancrew Lang. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 


2s. 6d. 


Tuts is a really pleasant book, and will rightly be popular 
with those lovers of our great Victorian poet who find the 
massive Biography in two volumes too much to master, or 
with those who long to see their own emotions of admiration 
neatly reduced to intelligible order. Mr. Lang, as a poet 
himself, is the man to interpret the undeniable chief of Vic- 
torian poets; he has an almost unrivalled experience asa 
critic ; and his vivacity and versatility find ample range in 
the immense body of Tennyson’s WorAs. 

Mr. Lang’s treatment of the iife of the poet is excel- 
ient. He sticks to the Biography by the son and to the 
text of the Poems, very properly discarding current anec- 
dotes, commentaries that pretend to give veiled meanings, 
local identification, or “ parallels” and “ borrowings.” The 
authentic memoir that we owe to filial piety, and the goo 
pages of verse in double column, are enough material for a 
writer thoroughly familiar with the entire range of ancient 
and modern poetry. Accordingly, Mr. Lang, in his pleasant 
way, gives the Tennysonian in some 230 pages all that he 
can reasonably want to know about his favourite poet. 

It is not so clear that Mr. Lang has given the student 
of English literature that just estimate of the varied mass of 
the poet’s work which the higher criticism demands in 
recognising one of the glories of the Nineteenth Century. I 
am myself an enthusiastic lover of all the finest poems of 
Tennyson. I believe I have expressed my enthusiasm in 
terms of admiration even stronger than those of Mr. Lang. 
I doubt if the English language admits phrases more ardent, 
short of fulsome hyperbole. “ Infallible mastery,” “ one of 
the triumphs of English poetry,” “entirely faultless, so ex- 
quisitely clear, melodious, and sure,” “a wonderful monu- 
ment of sustained and chastened fancy, of noble ideals, and 
of delicious music,” “one of the grandest conceptions in 
modern poetry ”—and so on. In my short essay of fifty 
pages there are a score of such tributes of unbounded ad- 
miration. Mr. Lang, however, contrives to suggest that I 
am one of those silly and ill-conditioned people who under- 
rate our great Victorian poet. Not I, who say he was im- 
measurably the first and the noblest of them all. 

But then I do not count myself a “'Tennysonian,” a 
badge Mr. Lang adopts. I do not count myself a Byronian, 
or a Shelleian, or a Wordsworthian. I wear no man’s collar 
—nullius addictus jurare in verba poetae—if I called myself 
anything it would be a Miltonian, for so far as I cherish a 
favourite poet it is Milton, not, of course, that I put him 
beside Shakespeare. But Mr. Lang, as too many Tenny- 
sonians do, admires everything of Tennyson, every side of 
him, and apparently every poem—bar the dramas—with 
almost equal veneration; thought, form, method, origin- 
ality, imagination, theology, metaphysics, and topical Jingo 
songs. ‘This may cheer the Tennysonian esthete, but the 
robust reverence of a great name which marks true criticism 
should be made of sterner stuff. 

With the essential points of Mr. Lang’s judgment on 
the poems we shall all agree, as, with a few qualifications to 
be noted presently, I entirely agree myself. He is quite 
right in pointing out the superb qualities of the early Lyrics ; 
how completely from the first Tennyson distanced all rivals 
and asserted his own unique mastery of form. He is right 
in his admiration for the power and perfection of Ju 
Memoriam and in his love of the Zdylls of the King. 1 
have said the same things myself, and I rejoice to find my 
own praise re-echoed by a critic of such large experience and 
fine taste. I am glad that he rates so highly the Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington, which for my part I place 
in the front rank of Tennyson’s achievements, and do not 
care a straw for “the depreciation of the Press,” which Mr. 


Lang tries to explain by literary jealousy. Again, I put a 
higher value on the Dramas than Mr. Lang seems inclined 
to do, a task from which he is ready to shrink. In any case, 
they are far the finest historical dramas which the century 
produced. And I am glad Mr. Lang shares my enthusiasm 
for the late piece Rizpah. 

Where I cannot go with Mr. Lang’s judgments is in 
his continuous admiration for all the later pieces, which he 
seems to value as much as the earlier. This is a crucial 
fault, when the critic allows himself to praise, instead of to 
judge. As I have shown,.the first half of Tennyson’s un- 
rivalled poetic career of some sixty years (1830-1890) gave 
us “his most important and permanent work.” With the 
first Jdylls of the King (1859) Tennyson was fifty years old, 
and had reached his zenith. His later thirty years of work 
gave us some delightful and glorious pieces ; but the whole 
product was distinctly inferior to that of the former epoch. 
Mr. Lang makes a serious blunder in failing to see this 
cardinal truth. Criticism is not a football match, where you 
are expected to shout for your own side up to the very last 
goal. 

Before parting with Mr. Lang, I should like to refer to 
one or two hits which he aims at me. Of course the 
merry Andrew of the reviews cannot write a book without 
indulging in some of those japes which, with and without 
his name, he loves to shower round the Press. The most 
serious point he labours is this, that I accused Tennyson of 
borrowing the thoughts in such early poems as Zhe Two 
Voices or In Memoriam from men who had not published 
their books at the supposed date of the poems. And he 
gives a long array of dates to convict me of anachronism, 
and to prove Tennyson’s priority to Darwin, Ruskin, Jowett, 
and the Broad Churchmen. I made no charge whatever 
that Tennyson borrowed his ideas from these books. The 
names I mentioned (which include Professor Jowett, Bishop 
Westcott, Professor Drummond, and Mr. Arthur Balfour) 
show that there was in my mind no idea of any plagiarising 
from them in a poem published in 1850. It is mere jest- 
ing to tell us that Tennyson could not borrow from books 
written forty or fifty years later. Nobody ever suggested 
anything so palpably absurd. 

What I said was that these early poems are an “ admir- 
ably tuneful versification of ideas current in the religious 
and learned world ”—“ ideas which in 1850 were floating 
about in the mental atmosphere of Oxford and Cambridge 
men.” “He embodied these discussions, theories, and 
pious hopes of Broad Churchmen in lovely phrases.” That 
is the exact truth. Between the period roughly dated from 
1825 to 1865 the academic, theological, and scientific world 
was fermenting with theories about Nature, the Church, 
Future Life, Creation, and the human Soul. If ever any 
man was in touch with those ideas it was Alfred Tennyson : 
who, between the years 1829 and 1850, lived in the society 
of Arthur Hallam, Monckton Milnes, Spedding, Lord 
Kelvin, Dean Merivale, Carlyle, Fitzgerald, Charles Buller, 
Thackeray, Forster, Landor, L. Hunt, and all the men 
around them. | 

Tennyson was a member of the “ Apostles” Club (the 
spirit of whick., wrote Arthur Hallam, was created by F. D. 
Maurice). There they debated (in 1830) “ The Origin cf 
Evil, the Derivation of the Moral Sentiments, Prayer, and 
the Personality of God.” Tennyson voted “No” on the 
question, “ Is an intelligible first cause deducible from the 
phenomena of the universe ?” In 1842 Tennyson was a 
member of the Sterling Club. “His talk largely touched 
on politics, philosophy, and theology, and tle new specula- 
tions rife on every side.” “Meanwhile Maurice, Kingsley, 
and the Cambridge men were striving to make thought more 
tolerant and to impress men with a sense of brotherhood. 
Both efforts in a few years effected a mighty change in the 
spirit of the National Church by broadening its borders and 
deepening its spirituality.” In 1845 Tennyson “ had com- 
The poem 


pleted many of the cantos in Zz Memoriam.” 
was published in 1850. 

There is no precise date given to the separate pieces, 
which Mr. Lang seems anxious to suggest were chiefly com- 
posed soon after 1833, the date of Arthur Hallam’s death. 
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For this there is no evidence. Now, F. D. Maurice was 
Tennyson’s senior by some years, and preceded him at Cam- 
bridge, where he was the intellectual father of the Apostles. 
In the forties, Maurice was lecturing at King’s College, and 
preaching at Lincoln’s Inn. Frederick Robertson, of 
Brighton, was preaching in 1840, and Tennyson knew him 
in 1846. I heard Robertson myself in 1847. Tennyson 
regarded Maurice as “the foremost thinker among the 
Churchmen of our time.” If ever any man was saturated 
with the ideas of religious development current in the 
cultured world between 1840 and 1850, it was Alfred Ten- 
nyson, as appears from the Memoir by his son. I have said 
that he gave those ideas poetic voice. And that is the 
exact truth. 

It is sheer nonsense to tell us that Tennyson himself 
anticipated the evolutionary philosophy of Darwin, the 
Broad Churchism of Maurice and Robertson, the Neo- 
Christianity of Jowett, or the physical theories of Huxley 
and Tyndall. As well say that Shakespeare anticipated the 
Novum Organum. These theologians and scientists worked 
out their theories in systematic arguments with regular data 
leading up to definite dogmas and logical conclusions. To 
tell us that they got all these from Tennyson’s verses is 
childish. Their conceptions and tendencies were all known 
to the world of the Apostles anu the Sterling Club years 
before they were formally embodied in their books. And 
through Carlyle, Sterling, Milnes, Maurice, Robertson, 
Thomson, Venables, and Kingsley they had long been quite 
familiar to Tennyson when 7x Memoriam was published in 
1850. That beautiful poem, of course, contains neither 
theological, philosophical, nor scientific arguments, and no 
definite conclusions. It does contain, in exquisite poetic 
imagery, theological, philosophical, and scientific hypo- 
theses, which had long been floating about “in the air” 
which the poet breathed. That is what I have said. The 
idea that Tennyson plagiarised from these men would be 
as absurd as that they plagiarised from him. Anyone who 
reads Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir, as I did in writing of the 
poet, will observe how close was the intellectual sympathy 
between the author of Zz Memoriam and the leaders of new 
thought in religion and philosophy with whom he was in 
touch. I said no more; andI meant no more. Mr. Lang 
would have it that Tennyson created the current ideas of his 
time. 

As to the Jdylls of the King, Mr. Lang complains of 
my judgment that they were transfigured into modern senti- 
ment and our own contemporary ideas of chivalry and 
honour. And he is indignant that I should not see all the 
chivalry, conscience, and “ sweet lives” of medizeval knight- 
hood. Certainly I do; and have often described it. All 1 
say is that Tennyson’s sentiment and chivalry, refined and 
exalted as they are, are not Malory’s, not those of Arthurian 
times. As I said years ago, even the lovely figure of Lance- 
lot in the Zdylls compared with the hero of the Morte 
d’Arthur is a statue by Canova placed beside one of 
Pheidias. I really decline to discuss this point with any- 
one who can imagine the magnificent (and rather Grandison- 
ian) speech of the King in Guinevere to be in the spirit of 
Malory. I would as soon admit that Achilles is in Mr. 
Pope’s version the same majestic hero that he is in Homer. 

One word as to the “ patriotic” poems. It is a Yellow 
journalist’s chaff to suggest that nobody but a Jingo can 
enter into the grand patriotic outbursts of Shakespeare, 
Campbell, Burns, Scott, or Wordsworth. So far as I am 
* concerned, I stated my own enjoyment of them in the very 
piece Mr. Lang was criticising. What I complained of was 
Tennyson’s too frequent habit of firing off to the Press a 
topical song at moments of popular agitation and party dis- 
pute, directed at particular politicians. Shakespeare did 
not have a fling at Burleigh, or incite a mob to howl down 
the Puritans. AsI said, some of Tennyson’s weakest pieces 
are mere journalists’ “ booms” to pander to the cry of the 
day and to ridicule the other side. And Mr. Lang does the 
very same thing when he brings into the criticism of poetry 
the stale cry of “ Little Englander.” ais 

I remember in old days there used to be a very clever 
advocate, much employed in a certain class of case, who 
would read out affidavits in Court so loosely that he now and 


then slipped out awkward passages which were in them, and 
slipped in convenient passages which were not in them. 
So at last the judges always called for a copy, and followed 
him line by line. Mr. Lang should follow the affidavits 
line by line when he is arguing a case. Had he done this 
with more care he would have seen that I never charged 
Tennyson with borrowing from books ‘published long after 
his, that I heartily admire the real sentiment of medizval 
chivalry, and am quite as fond of Old England as any Scot 
or even a foreign Jew from the Transvaal. All this journal- 
istic sparring does something to spoil a very pleasant book, 
which, apart from the slips in the affidavits and our author’s 
incorrigible trick of “ sniggering,” is really a very capital 
type of what a popular biography ought to be. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





A STUDY OF THE ETHICS OF SPINOZA. 


A Stupy oF THE Eruics or Spinoza. By H. Joachim, Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. 1901. 


First NOTICE. 


Ir there are to be no more great philosophers, it may be 
better to have good commentaries on the works of the ac- 
knowledged masters rather than new theories, that die on 
the morrow of their birth. As there are fashions in philo- 
sophy, it will happen that some philosopher or other will, at 
a certain time, fall into neglect. We are not sure that 
Spinoza has been studied very much in England, at least 
during the last hundred years. So far as Oxford guides 
philosophic training in this country, he has had little chance, 
because with its profession of studying philosophy histori- 
cally, Oxford has tended to select those philosophers who 
were stages in an order of development, and the tradition 
from Descartes to Kant, through Locke, Berkeley and Hume, 
is one in which Spinoza has no place. Yet Descartes was 
so great a man that there was room for the line of descend- 
ants, who took up the problem of knowledge, and also for 
another branch to claim him as their father. This other 
branch was represented by Malebranche and Spinoza, and 
their interests were rather in autology. We apologise for 
using this unsightly word, but it recalls to us that there is 
a tradition in philosophy, for which the “ problem of know- 
ledge ” is not all absorbing. This is most easily named the 
Greek tradition, and the question that its founders and 
heirs have asked is ri éox rd dv; There have arisen from 
time to time in the modern worlds minds which 
have revived this ancient point of view, from which 
the “object,” rather than the subject, is regarded. 
Such a mind was that of Spinoza, and Hegel, beset 
with a like inclination, recognised a fellowship — be- 
tween himself and the Dutch Jew The spirit of the 
Eleatics, even yet, is not dead, and among modern English 
philosophers Mr. Bradley has received a double portion of 
it. In one passage of his work, Mr. Joachim expounds 
Spinoza in Bradleyan language, and acknowledges in a foot- 
note that he has been greatly influenced by the author of 
Appearance and Reality. Impress a reluctance to apply the 
categories of lower to higher being on a generation already 
convinced of the limits of human reason and you will have 
helped to bring about the modern tone of absolutism in 
thought. 

Mr. Joachim’s exposition of Spinoza is marked with 
rare self-control. He has avoided that besetting tempta- 
tion of those who undertake such work, to advance their own 
views as a way of criticising their subject. In this way many 
a writer will write to the same effect if he is dealing with 
half-a-dozen different people. Now, Spinoza is a writer 
who has especial need for someone who will take his hints 
and develop them, fill in the intervals between his important 
statements, and show the hidden coherence of his system. 
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Spinoza is one of those thinkers, like Hegel, who throw out 
a number of penetrating suggestions, which would not fail of 
their effect, whatever be the fate of the whole system, cf 
which they are fragments. It is true that Spinoza regarded 
his system as demonstrated throughout ; and his great work, 
the Ethics, is “ demonstrated in a geometrical order,” in 
which each new proposition is proved, after the manner of 
Euclid, by a series of references to previous propositions. 
Who carefully follows the details of this demonstration ? it 
may be suspected that most of us read only the propositions, 
with the corollaries, and skip the rest. | We see position 
after position when they have been taken, but disregard 
the fighting in between. Mr. Joachim has pitied our indo- 
lence and shown the connection between the various islands 
that stand up in the sea. He has kept to this task, and 
rarely allowed the sweets of controversy to draw him aside, 
save where it has seemed necessary to protest against mis- 
interpretations of the text. In the main Mr. Joachim has 
kept to the Ethics, but has consulted the 7'ractatus de In- 
tellectus Eemendatione and minor philosophical works, with 
a view to making clear the development of Spinoza’s thought, 
especially his doctrine of substance. Though the 
Ethics is so called, the title must not be understood 
to imply that Spinoza wrote as one for whom the 
Aristotelian division of philosophy into departments was 
sacred. As a matter of fact, the work contains Spinoza’s 
metaphysical theories in their mature form, and only the 
latter part is taken up with the questions of “moral philo- 
sophy.” We are inclined to wonder whether Mr. Joachim 
has not perhaps assigned rather too large a portion of this 
book to the earlier questions, and we confess that we should 
have liked a fuller treatment of the problems that arise 
when Spinoza passes from his general theory of the uni- 
verse to a contemplation of the nature of man. The latter 
part of the Ethics has been regarded as an anticlimax, and 
we doubt whether Mr. Joachim quite appreciates the 
strength of the feeling, experienced by many, that the 
philosopher has begun everything over again, has created a 
new pole, has broken up the coherence of his earlier theory 
by his description of the “conatus” which every living 
thing makes to “ persist in existing.” We thought that all 
human beings (as conscious) were but modes of the 
“thought” attribute of the one eternal substance, and lo! 
they assert themselves as if their personality were not 
to be reduced to the oxiac dvae. Mr. Joachim smooths the 


transitions with not less than his usual ingenuity, and would . 


almost persuade us that the latter part of the Zthics flows as 
a necessary consequence from the “ eternal nature” of the 
whole ; but we remain half charmed, half rebellious, though 
our resistance may be due rather to the infection of our 
imagination rather than the light of the intellect. 


H. M. C. 





THE WORLD AND WINSTOW. 


THe Wori_p and Winstow. By Edith Henrietta Fowler. 
London: Hodaer and Stoughton. 1901. 6s. 


In A Corner of the West Miss Edith Fowler made a suc- 
cessful bid for the suffrages of readers who like a simple 
story simply and even reverently told, illumined in at least 
one chapter by the sparkling town talk of what is so amus- 
ingly known as “ high life.” It was a rather curious and un- 
common mixture. Ze World and Winstow is pretty much 
the mixture as before. If anything, Miss Edith Fowler is 
here even more emphatic in contrasting the vulgarity of her 
provincial creations with the surface refinements of her 
friends in town. The former have no manners, and the 


latter no heart. The result may be distinctly discouraging 
to the aspirations of readers who regard the book as an 
exact portrayal of life itself. This, too, notwithstanding the 
high moral tone which pervades it. 


It is a very feminine book indeed. If it were worth 
while, one could wonder what Balzac would say of it. 
Balzac apart, the line which separates it in the matter of 
insight from a novel by George Eliot or Lucas Malet is 
sufficiently broad. For schoolgirls, single ladies living in 
remote places, and kept there by the despotism of circum- 
stances, and for reformed sinners with no desire to re- 
member their past sins, it will prove entertaining. To the 
average man or woman of the world its imperfections will, 
we fear, be plain to exasperation. Miss Edith Fowler does 
not make enough allowance for the development of hier 
puppets. One can appreciate the exclamation “ What rot!” 
in the mouth of her compassionable hero, Merton Wain- 
wright, as a schoolboy of twelve; but he relieves his im- 
patience with the same remark when he is private secretary 
to a Cabinet Minister. Captain Ian Evelix, V.C., home 
from South Africa with his arm in a sling, also says “ What 
rot!” when he is vexed. An inoffensive detail, viewed alone ; 
yet as typical of other crudities which blemish the book it 
is serious. It is impossible to believe, for instance, that 
Merton’s married sister could persuade herself into using 
a silver teapot for the gravy to the roast fowls at her supper 
party, or that Merton’s mother should make such a point of 
buying shrimps for her private secretary son’s tea at the 
seaside. The Wainwright family would be diverting on the 
Vaudeville stage. Limned in black and white, they are a 
somewhat brutal achievement, seeing that one must assume 
their author has no ambition to be primarily.a caricaturist. 

The story is easy to epitomise. Ursula Grey, the only 
child of a selfish valetudinarian widower, when a mere chit 
of a girl loves Merton Wainwright, the dashing little school- 
boy. son of the leading draper of Winstow. Her love grows 
with herself, though quite early there is the hint of an im- 
portant by-issue for it in her gratitude to David Carpenter, 
the sober-sided grammar school master, for helping her with 
her lessons. “ Please God,” she prays, “ thank You for being 
as kind as Mr. Carpenter.” Merton goes to Oxford, and 
thence is plunged into society and affairs as Mr. Mande- 
ville’s private secretary. His and Ursula’s community of 
interests is maintained by correspondence. Ursula lives 
chiefly for him when her father is captured in second mat- 
riage by David Carpenter’s atrocious sister, Georgina. She 
goes to London to earn her bread with a typewriter. Mer- 
ton’s predicament is clear to the reader if not to himself. 
But he evades it by proposing to Violet Mandeville, who 
accepts him, as it seems, on approval. Ursula’s disillusion- 
ment results in a fever, from which she is rescued by David 
Carpenter, who devotes himself and his purse to her. The 
veil having fallen from her eyes, she gratefully accepts lis 
middle-aged love as a holier affection than the self-reflected 
sentiment of Merton Wainwright. Meanwhile, Merton 
makes a fool of himself in Scotland, and is jilted by Violet 
Mandeville in favour of Captain Evelix. He curses the 
captain “and his beastly blue eyes,” and trots off to see if 
he can find consolation with Ursula. But it is too late. ‘The 
story ends, leaving him very much in the cold. 


With certain reservations, Miss Edith Fowler’s charac- 
ters talk better than they behave. David Carpenter is an ex- 
ception. He is the much-enduring real hero of the book, and, 
having nobly borne for years the domestic tyranny of his 
sister Georgina, he meets with his reward in dispossessing 
the ostensible hero, Merton, of Ursula, the heroine. He is 
the one man in the book who seems of solid flesh and blood 
as well as print. Merton is little better than a prig, though 
the writer’s conception of him wavers a good deal ; at times 
he arouses sympathy, at other times one contemplates his 
fatal lapses with cold indifference. 


It is in her town types of women that Miss Edith 
Fowler excels. She has all her sister’s art in the manage- 
ment of society small talk. Her dialogues in the Mande- 
ville drawing-rooms are good and convincing ; not so much 
mordant as phonographic. Justifiably or not, she has a 
poor opinion of souls in the West End, but we would forgive 
Lady Middlesex and Lady Clementina a certain amount of 
depravity rather than reduce their luminous levity to dul- 
ness. Lady Middlesex has philanthropic fads, and drops 
pearls with delightful inconsequence, as when she says, 
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“ Desert islands are often wonderfully productive,” and “I 
promised to collect something for soldiers, but I have for- 
gotten exactly what.” The men in the book are generally 
poor creatures, mere butts for the witticisms of these frivo- 
lous dames. 

In short, one wonders again what Balzac would say of 
The World and Winstow. It leaves one with a better im- 
pression of Miss Edith Fowler’s own personality than of men 
and women as she sees them. Yet the writer points an 
obvious moral in her books and takes her work very 
seriously. 

C. E. 





WHERE TO GOLF. 


WHERE TO GOLF: A GOLFER’S GUIDE TO NORTH-EASTERN 
ENGLAND, Leeds: McCorquodale and Co. 6d. 


Tuis is a small, neatly printed, illustrated handbook which 
gives a description of all the known golf-links on or near 
the N.E.R. system. Its aim is “to aid the prospective 
holiday-maker in selecting a course or series of courses 
suited to his taste and convenience.” The various links are 
separately described ; the tariff of charges for play, the 
merits of the course, the facilities for reaching the place by 
railway, and the accommodation furnished by hotels, are 
given in detail. For the benefit of the golfer’s family, if he 
have one, the guide adds “a brief summary of the general 
attractions of the place.” 

The writer, we think, has succeeded in his aim. A few 
faults, no doubt, may be discovered. In the attempt to be 
humorous he approaches perilously near vulgarity ; on page 
18, for instance, the comparison between Whitby and Scar- 
borough is in doubtful taste. But the chief fault perhaps 
is the absence of a map. In a district so small as that 
covered by the book a map by itself would have indicated 
the natural way of approaching a town by railway, and 
would have saved a good many verbal directions. 

The illustrations make the little book very attractive, 
comprising, as they do, such spots as Filey Brigg, Alnwick 
Castle, Easby Abbey, Aysgarth Force, and a fine view of 
Richmond. A duller compiler would have confined himself 
to useless photographs of caddies and putting greens. 





THE ARGUS GUIDE TO MUNICIPAL LONDON, 
IgOI-Igo2. 
Tue Arcus GuipE To MuNIcIPAL LONDON, 1901-1902. Edited 
by Arnold Wright. London: Argus Office, 1901. 2s. 6d. 
Tuts is the third annual edition of the “ Argus Guide.” It 
contains 382 pages, and gives a very large amount of 
information about the L.C.C., the City Corporation, the 
City Guilds, the Borough Councils, the Boards of Guardians, 
the Gas Companies, &c. 

It is written from the standpoint of the Moderate or 
Conservative party, as may be gathered from the pages on 
the history and development of the London County Council, 
and also from the biographical notices of its members. 
Nevertheless, the editor is able to appreciate the good 
qualities of his political opponents ; and we note with par- 
ticular satisfaction his testimony to the sterling virtues a1 
splendid services of Mr. John Burns. The volume is illus- 
trated by no fewer than five hundred portraits of public men 
connected with administrative bodies in London, and they 
are in most cases admirably reproduced. No editor, we 
suppose, would be happy without a grievance, and this 
editor has at least one; for his “sincere acknowledgments 
are due to the officials of the Local Government Board and 
of every public body in London—with one conspicuous 
exception—for the ready courtesy and kindly consideration 
with which all inquiries for information were met.” 


WHAT’S WHAT. 


Wuat’s Wuat. By Harry Quilter. 1,182 pp. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Limited. 

THE frankness of the author really disarms criticism. “The 
present issue,” he admits, “is necessarily somewhat experi- 
mental. Both in choice of subject and the proportion of 
space devoted thereto” he offers “a selection of topics and a 
method of treatment neither final nor immutable.” He then 
propounds a series of questions to his readers, and promises 
to shape his next edition in accordance with the views of the 
majority. There are numerous articles on Athletics, Art, 
Education, Food, Literature, Medicine, Music, and Profes- 
sions. The book is not an encyclopedia, and does not 
pretend to be exhaustive on any subject. Its articles are 
not always the results of great research; and the best, 
which we attribute to Mr. Quilter himself, are written in an 
easy conversational style, and display common sense and 
wit rather than extensive knowledge. 

The first and by far the best thing to be said is that 
What's What is generally readable and often amusing. 
There is not much sense of proportion, and later letters of 
the alphabet suffer from the over-attention which has been 
paid to the earlier. 

Among the good articles are those on London, 
Dinners, Journalism, and Girls’ Education, but the best pro- 
bably is that on Editors, which discloses some of the arcana 
imperii. 

“*(1) All articles are too long, and most should not be 
written. (6) An editor does not argue, he asserts. (7) All 
contributions should be cut occasionally—keeps the staff in 
order. (8) An editor should be grumpy—that’s business. 
(21) Bully your staff—but discreetly.” It ends up very 
happily with: (26) “Have a waste-paper basket like a 
bucket, a constitution like a horse, a revolving armchair, and 
a heart like the nether millstone.” 

Besides the want of proportion and errors in the choice 
of subject, we have to complain of a certain tendency to 
praise and specify particular firms or particular shops, 
chiefly in the West End. For aught we know, the advice 
given may be excellent ; but surely women might be allowed 
to choose their own shops, though perhaps not that one 
where you “ pay 96 guineas for a black evening frock.” 

Some slang expressions and inaccuracies may be dis- 
covered, such as “ devil a bit,” “Tudor” houses in Bath, and 
the confusion of the Zoological with-the Thiergarten at 
Berlin. 





: MY LIFE’S RECORD. 

My Lire’s Recorp: A Ficut ror Justice. By F. Reginald 

Statham. London: Gibbings and Co, 1901. 3s. 6d, 
Tuts book is a very sad autobiography, and it is difficult to 
understand why it should ever have been written. All men 
do things which they ought not to do, and leave undone 
things which they ought todo. Mr. Statham has more than 
once, on his own showing, committed serious offences 
against society, and not the least, in our opinion, when he 
wrote for certain journals—TZhe Speaker was not among 
the number—in opposition to the policy of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in South Africa, while at the same time he disguised 
from the editors of those journals his relations with the 
Governments of the two Republics. It may be that Mr. 
Statham’s sufferings have been out of all proportion to his 
offences ; in any case, his life must serve as a melancholy 
warning to men in public life, and especially to men who 
as journalists have to express their opinions andnymously. 
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Studies in the ——. of the Christian Love Feasts, 3s. 6d. Methuen. 
Savage (Minot Judson, DD.Havard), The Passing and the Permanent in Re- 
ligion, 6s. G. P. Putnams’ Sons, 


ART. 
Head Studies, No. 1, 1s. net. John Walker. 
Art Journal, annual vol., 1901, 21s. net. H. Virtue. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Rowntree (B. Seebohm), Poverty: a Study of Town Life, ros. 6d. net. Mac- 


millan, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. AND MEMOIRS. 
Edwards (Owen M.), Wales, ‘‘ Story of the Nations” Series, 5s, Fisher Unwin. 
Hill (Constance), Jane Austen, Her Homes and Her Friends, Illustrations by 
Ellen G, Hill and Reproductions in Photogravure, &c., 21s. net. John 


Lane. 
Belloc (Hilaire, B.A.), Robespierre : a Study, 16s. James Nisbet. 
Paul (Herbert Woodfield), The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, 7s, 6d. Smith, 


der. 
The Brothers Dalziel: a Record of fifty years’ work in conjunction with many 
of the most distinguished artists of the period, 1840-1890, 21s. net. ethuen. 
Hurry (Jamieson B., M.A., M.D.), Reading Abbey, Illustrated by Plans, Views, 
and Facsimiles, 15s. net. Elliot Stock. 


CLASSICAL. 

Milton’s Prosody, by Robert Bridges, and Classical Metres in English Verse, by 
William Johnston Stone, 5s. net. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 

Marie de France : Seven of her Lays done into English by Edith Rickert, with 
designs by Caroline Watts, 3s. net. David Nutt. 

Morien: a Metrical Romance rendered into English Prose from the Medizval 
— by Jessie L. Weston, with designs by Caroline Watts, 2s. net. David 

utt. 

Clay (Beatrice), Stories from the Le Morte D’Arthur and the Mabino-Dion, 
Illustrated by C. E. Hughes, ‘‘ The Temple Classics for Young People,” 
1s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 

** The — of Dante Alighieri,” ‘‘ The Temple Classics,” 1s. 6d. net. 

- Dent. 


VERSE. 
Walt Whitman’s Poetry: a Study and a Selection, by Edmond Holmes, 3s. 6d. 
net. John Lane. 
Monkhouse (Cosmo), Pasiteles the Elder, and other Poems, ss. net. R. Brimley 
ohnson, 
“ Adste” The Moon of Leaves: a Prairie Idyll and other poems, 5s. Watts. 
Watts-Dunton (Theodore), Christmas at the Mermaid, Illustrations by Herbert 
Cole, 1s. John Lane. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Victoria Regina Atlas, Political, Psychical and Astronomical, containing 
200 Plates and a complete Index. W. and A. K. Johnston, 


POLITICAL. 


Digby (William, C.I.E.), “Prosperous” British India: a Revelation from 
Official Records, 12s, 6d. Fisher Unwin. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
Murger (Henry), The Latin Quarter (“Scenés de la Vie Boheme”), Translated 


by Ellen Marriage and John Selwyn, with an Introduction by Arthur 
Symons, 3s. 6d. net. Grant Richards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bailey's Index to the Times, 1900, 15s, Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

Keary (C. F.), ’Twixt Dog and Wolf, 3s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson, 

Chesterton (G. K.), The Defendant, 5s. net. R. Brimley Johnson. 

Wall (William W., F.J.S.), How to Speculate in Mines, ‘‘ How to” Series, 6s. 
Grant Richards. 

Kellerman (O.), War and Peace: a Moral Study, dedicated to the Members of 
the Hague Conference, 1s. Headley Bros. 

Hughes (J.), Hughes's Shorthand for the New Century, 2s. Metherton, 
Dudley ; J. Fowler Hughes, Cinder Bank. 

Reed (Myrtle), The Spinster Book, 6s. G. P. Putnams’ Sons. : 

Booth (Maud Ballington), Lights of Child-Land. Illustrated by Alice Farns- 
worth-Drew, 6s. G. P, Putnams’ Sons. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Balfour (Right Hon. James), The Foundation of Belief, being Notes Introduc- 
tory to the Study of Theology, Eighth Edition, Revised with a new Intro- 
duction and Summary, 6s. net. Longmans, Green. : 

Boore (Emma), Wrekia Sketches, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Elliot Stock. : 

Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature: a History Critical and Bio- 
graphical of Authors in the English Tongue from the Earliest Times till the 
Present Day, with Specimens of their Writings. New Edition by David 
Patrick, LL.D., Vol. I., 10s. 6d. net. W. and R. Chambers, 

Trollope (Anthony), The Warden, Edited by Algar Thorold, cloth, rs. 6d. John 

ane. 

Bronté (Emily), Wuthering Heights, with a Preface and Memoir of Emily and 
Anne Bronté, by Charlotte Bronté. “* The World's Classics” Series, 1s. 
Grant Richards, - , ae , 

Dickens (Charles), Oliver Twist, “The World’s Classics” Series, 1s. Grant 
Richards. 

Walton (Izaak) and Cotton (Charles), The Compleat Angler ; or, the Contem- 
plative Man’s Recreation, edited with an Introduction and Notes by Jonn 
Buchan, Portrait from a painting by Housman, rs. 6d. net. Methuen. 

Hutton (Ed.), edited by, The English Poems of Richard Crashaw, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, 1s. 6d. net. Methuen. ; 

Lamb (Charles), The Essays of Elia, Illustrated by A. Garth Jones, with an 
Introduction by E. V. Lucas, tos. 6d. Methuen. 

The Poems of John Milton, limp leather, 3s. net. George Newnes. 

CHRISTMAS AND GIFT BOOKS. 

Hughes (Eilian), My Island, Illustrations by Lady Stanley. J. M. Dent. 

Birchenough (Mabel C.), Private Bobs and The New Recruit, fifteen illustra- 
tions by H. M. Brock, 3s. 6d. net. J.M. Dent. f 

Monkhouse (Cosmo), Nonsense Rhymes, Illustrated by Gilbert Chesterton, 
2s. 6d.net. R. Brimley Johnson. 

Chesterton (E.), The Wonderful Story of Dunder van Haeden, Illustrated -by 
the Author, 2s. 6d. net, R. Brimley Johnson. 

The Bogey Book, Written by E.'S. and Pictured by R. J.S., 6s. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 4 : 

Saints of Italy, Legends Retold by Ella Noyes, Illustrated from Fra Angelico 
and other Old Masters by Dora Noyes, 4s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent, 


FICTION. 
fault Gp Lester), Lepidus the Centurion: a Roman of To-Day, 6s. 
assell. 
Griffiths (D. Ryles), Elgiva, op oy of the Thegn, 5s. Fisher Unwin. 
Moore (Arthur), The Eyes of Light, 6s. J. W. Arrowsmith, 
The Desired Haven, 3s. 6d. John Long. 
Fulcher (Cicely), Behind the Wainscot, 2s. 6d. A. Treherne. 
Gift (Theo.), The Case of a Man with his Wife, 3s. 6d. A. Treherne, 
Meade (L. T.), A Stumble by the Way, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Bryant (Marguerite), The Princess Cynthia, 6s. Cassell. 


MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, AND ANNUALS, 
Badminton, December, 1s. W. Heinemann. 
Cassell s Magazine, December (Christmas Number), 1s. Cassell. 
Connoisseur, December, 1s. Sampson Low. 
Cornhill, December, 1s. Smith, Elder. 
County Monthly, October-November, 4d._ Elliot Stock. 
Critical Review, November, 1s. 6d. net. Williams and Norgate 
English Illustrated, December, 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Longman'’s Magazine, December, 6d. Longmans, Green. 
Louis Wain’s Annual, Edited by Stanhope Sprigg, 1s. A. Treherne. 
Magazine of Art, December, 1s. 4d. Gasedl 


ind ! a Unique Review of Ancient and Modern Philosophy, 4s. Williams and 
orgate. 


Smart Set, December, 1s. Ess Ess Publishing Co. 


Thomas's Hunting Diary, rgor-2, 2s. 6d. net. ‘‘ Land and Water” Office. 
Young Engineer, December, 4d. Simpkin, Marshall. 
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is an illustration of the care and _ integrity 
| in production that have made British manu- 
factures renowned for their excellence and 
purity. It is a Cocoa especially recommended | 
for its great economy, its delicious flavour, | 

and its nourishing properties. | 


“THE HALF-TEASPOONFUL COCOA.” — | 
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6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 

















ENSON’S WATCHES 


** Che Cimes ”” 


well-known plan of 


20 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
BENSON’S 


£20 | 
GOLD KEYLESS 


LUDGATE WATCH. 


The ‘‘LUDGATE’’ Watch is London Made, has Patent Imyrovements, 
making it superior to all others for Value, Accuracy, and Durability. 


A.D. 1901 BOOK and ORDER FORM Free. Mention Spraker when writing. 


Steam Factory: §2 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


NOTICE.—All kinds of Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, &c., can be supplied on the 





























above popular system of purchase, particulars free. 
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The books are protected and readily accessible ; fitted with dust-proof self-closing glass doors. 


The Wernicke Patent 
“Elastic” Bookcase 


Entirely Supersedes all Ordinary Bookcases. 





and rational system of housing books ever invented. 
Suitable for every Home, Library, Club, or Institution, 


TT WERNICKE System is the only convenient, a dequat 


A LIVING BOOKCASE ! 
The WERNICKE ELASTIC BOOKCASE jis a system of 


Units : it grows with your Library, and always fits it exactly. 


Always Complete ! 
Never Finished ! 


Small enough for 10 Books ! 
Large enough for 10,000 Books ! 


Builds upwards, sideways, 


back to back, or round a pillar. The expense is gradual, as units can be added as required, In various styles, woods, grades, and 


sizes to suit all requirements. A child can operate them. 


It contains all the features of a perfect Bookcase, and solves every problem which has vexed owners 
and lovers of books in the past. One unit is a complete bookcase in itself, and can be added to exactly 
It combines simplicity, economy, utility, and style. 


according to requirements to the limit of room space. 





These Bookcases are on view at all our Depots, and are 
positively invaluable to every Book Lover. 





OUR GUARANTEE. —LEntire satisfaction, or return of Goods at our expense. 
FREE. Our exceptionally dainty Illustrated No. 28 Brochure, with fullest 
particulars, offered Free to any readers of The Speaker interested. 





High-class Office and Library Appliances in great variety. 


THOS. TURNER (Leicester), LTD. 


44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM, LEICESTER, BRADFORD and LIVERPOOL. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
No. 298. December, 1901. 


A Message from America, By SiR Wemyss REID 
Our Undisciplined Brains — the War-test. By CHARLES 


CopLanpD PERRY 
Marriage and Modern Civilisation. By W.S. LitLy 


A New _ Light on the Bacon-Shakespeare Cypher. By 
W. H. Mattock 


The Field of the Print Collector, By FREDERICK WEDMORE 


How to Put an End to Professional Crime. By SiR ROBERT 
Anpverson, K.C.B. 


A Plea forthe Circuit System, ate Hon. Mr. Just1cE GRANTHAM 
Back to the Land—a Sequel. By the Right Hon. Ear: NELSon 
*Bigods.’ By the CounTEss oF WARWICK 


A National Theatre: an appeal to the London County Council. 
By Joun CoLeman, 


Sketches inaNorthern Town II. ByMrs. HENRY BIRCHENOUGH 
Why the Religious Orders leave France. By J. G. SNEaD Cox 
Child Settlers for South Africa, By FRANCIS STEVENSON 
Officers’ Expenses, By Major G, F. HERBERT, R.F.A. 


Cadet Corps for Schoolboys of all Classes, By Major W. ELL10T 
(Hon. Sec. Lads’ Drill Association) 


The White Peril, By GtEorGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 
Light-Weights to Finish the War. By Sir Henry MEysEy- 


Tuompson, Bart., M.P. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ln. 
ROYAL SOCIETY 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 


PATRONS: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

















The CO-OPERATION of persons withessing acts of cruelty 
is earnestly INVITED, Complainants’ names kept absolutely 
confideatial when letters are marked “ private.” 

Complaints by anonymous persons are put into 
the waste-paper basket. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London, 








WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED By HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 


Tonnage 3,254; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
December 23rd.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa 
(for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, 
and back to Marseilles. A 25 days’ Cruise for 
27 Guineas and upwards. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 





£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTES. 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 


£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOGGAN- 
ING PARTIES to CHAMONIX and (to 
GRINDELWALD. 


A WORLD’S TOUR for 200 GUINEAS. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 
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SHORT SEA TRIP 


From London throughout the Year. . 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare ot 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco Howuses, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 
or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 





LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds £40,000,000. 





HOW TO FURNISH SMARTLY 
WITHOUT DISTURBING CAPITAL, 


UPON THE “INSTALMENT PLAN,” 


By a clever scheme, 
endorsed by Mr, 
LABOUCHERF, Mr. 
CLEMENT SCOTT, 
and many others, and 
now. adopted in all 
parts of the English 
speaking world. Nor- 
man and Stacey’s plan 
enables you to Furnish 
your House or Fiat 
throughout, from 
Drawing-room to Kit- 
chen, including Linen, 
Silverware, Cutlery, 
Ironmongery, Glass, Blinds, &c., out of your income and with- 
out disturbing your capital. This is done by dividing the whole 
amount into 6, 12, 18, 24 monthly or 12 quarterly payments. 
During this period, however, the purchaser is, of course, at 


liberty to pay off the balance at any time and thereby avail him- 
self of a cash discount. 


Ao 
AR 


NORMAN & STACEY. 


TODIA 





No charge made for planning or laying carpets. 


NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., 
Artistic House and Flat Furnishers, 
118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.,C. 


N.B.—Reasonable Prices govern all transactions. A Beautiful 
Catalogue, in colours, given upon personal application. 


“The standard of highest purity.”—7he Lancet. 


Gadbury’s 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


@@- When asking for Cocoa insist on having CADBURY S—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 
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Uc Old Comt doand’ 


FOR FASHIONABLE 
UPRICHT STYLE OF WRITINC 


PEA GROSS. 
Co.no 
Coareo. 


SAMPLE Box 7 Sri 6 
JOHN HEATH) 


Za BIRMINGHAM: 











HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS, 


and Similar Goods. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 
The “Osman” Turkish Towel. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Mat. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Gown. 


The “Osman” Turkish Goods evumerated here are an 
absolute necessity in every household, They are a luxury, but 
not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within reach of 
everyone. Be sure to buy the “Osman” Brand and avoid 
imitations. The “Osmans” are sold by all the Principal 


Drapers in the World. 


BARLOW & JONES, LTD., 
MANCHESTER, 





And Sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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